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ARE YOU 


the sort of Catholic who uses 
his religion only for his own 
sake and is not concerned about 
spreading the Faith and promot- 
ing the salvation of those out- 
side the Church? Or 


WOULD 
YOU BE 


willing to do something that 
others may come to the knowl- 
edge of the Truth? I£ you are, 
we offer you this suggestion: 
We have procured 2,000 copies 
of a remarkably fine book for 
non-Catholics. It is called 


The 
CHILDREN 
OF GOD 


It is a summary of Catholic Doc- 
trine for Busy People. The 
author is Father Mark Moeslein, 
C.P., who presents the claims of 
the Church in an interesting and 
appealing style. The book, num- 
bering 225 pages, sells regularly 
at retail for 50 cents a copy. For 
$1.00 we will send three copies 
to three individual addresses, 
postage paid. 


YOU WILL 


never know the good that may 
result from your investment. 
Just send us your dollar with the 
three names and addresses; or, if 
you prefer, we will send the 
books to three interested non- 
Catholics on our list, if you will 
send the dollar to pay for books 
and postage. Address: 


‘The Passionist Missionaries 


THE SIGN 
Union City - New Jersey 











DO YOU WANT to add to your 
income in a congenial and highly 
respectable occupation? Apply 
to: The Universal Knowledge 
Foundation, 19 Union Square, 
West, New York. 
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To the Readers of THE SIGN: 
My Dear Friends: 


It is my privilege to let you read a letter, written in the very midst of the un- 
fortunate revolution in China, to one of our pioneer Missionaries from a Chinese 
General. The ‘‘pigeon’’ English of the letter does not conceal or obscure the 
resplendent good-will of its writer: 

SHENCHOW-HUNAN 

REV. RAPHAEL VANCE, C. P. April 29th, 1927. 

Dear Sir: 

In receiving your kind letter of the 27th. April, I know that you 
will come here to Queichow. The trouble now general throughout our 
China to my thinks it ts more safety and better that you and your friends 
all leave here and go to the Capital Quaeyang. As you and your kind 
friends come to my districts, Yungshunfu, Paotsing and other places, 
for some years, you have given many many favours to the people, there- 
fore I and my people are all much obliged to you and hope you can work 
in here for a long time. But the trouble of my country now give me a 
great sorrow that I have no plan to remain you. But I can tell you I am 
willing to help you so long as possible. . 

Now the order in Queichow is very good, there is no any danger 
there. I will give my soldiers to guard you along*the way from here to 
Tungyun and I will write a letter to the General Wang in Tungyun 
to ask him to give you a better reguard, then you can go there without 
any danger and very safety to Quaeyang. 

I hope you and your kind friends come here in a few days then 
I will tell you all the conditions and the other things, I have asked your 
man to report to you for me. As my English secretary is absent I am 
sorry I can’t give you a good letter, please you excuse me. 

I am yours sincerely, 
(Signed) TZEN TWEN TZEN 
GENERAL 


In sending us this letter, Father Raphael observes: ‘“‘It will prove beyond 
doubt that the Chinese people did appreciate all we have done for them, and that 
there is no reason to condemn all because some have proved ungrateful.” 


The situation in China is apparently clearing up, thank God! Please mul- 
tiply your prayers that our Missionaries may shortly be able to return to their 
Missions; and continue to contribute material aid that when they do return they 
will be in a position to rebuild their work on longer and broader lines. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


othe Nar h Hive Of 
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Current Fact 


“Dhen Nations Sin 


NON-CATHOLIC clergyman writing in The 
Atlantic Monthly for July has had not only 
the sanity but the courage to say a word in favor 
of the “moribund” doctrine of the union of 
Church and State—a doctrine in which he dis- 
cerns “virtues of a rather substantial character”. 
Postulating the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing, Creator of heaven and earth—a Being of 
infinite power and infinite wisdom—a Being with 
absolute dominion over nations as over individ- 
uals, a Being Whose will and law every rational 
creature and every social group of rational crea- 
tures are bound to obey, this writer sees the 
necessity of a visible tribunal with divine cre- 
dentials to instruct States as well as individuals 
in the moral law and authoritatively to reprove 
their transgressions of this law. 

No one will deny that the State can be a trans- 
gressor of the moral law. No one will deny 
that individuals have elementary personal rights 
guaranteed them by divine natural law—rights 
with which no State may dare to tamper, 
and when such tampering is done the State makes 
itself guilty of injustice and tyranny. In Russia 
today we see how the State can by brute force 
place itself above the moral law and trample 
upon the most sacred human rights. Says our 
writer: “The State which bullies a weak na- 
tion is just as guilty in the eyes of God as the 
man who takes advantage of a helpless neighbor. 

“The gravest danger to individual liberty in 
our time does not come from any threatened 





and Gomment 


invasion of the rights of the State by the Church. 
It comes from an impudent Cesarism which 
maintains that the State can do no wrong, that 
it is above criticism, that all its wars are right- 
eous—claims which are blasphemous to religious 
men regardless of denominational affiliations.” 

This language is as true as it is strong, and at 
a time when religious bigotry befogs the minds 
of men as never before, it is refreshing to meet 
with a writer of such clear vision and evident 
honesty. 

Simply because the State can be and is a 
grievous sinner in need of repentance, there 
should be some supreme religious or moral Court 
having international approbation and jurisdic- 
tion, to instruct and reprove the guilty State 
and bring it to repentance and purpose of amend- 
ment. The most superficial knowledge of his- 
tory, ancient or modern, will show that power- 
ful States have unjustly oppressed the weaker, 
that through sheer might small nations have been 
deprived of their liberties, that international 
law has been violated, that robberies have been 
perpetrated solely by the power of the sword, 
and, perhaps worst of all, individual God-given 
rights were first denied and then violated by 
States which acknowledge no being superior to 
themselves. When a powerful State unjustly 
provokes a war for the sake of conquest, when 
it selfishly demands rights or privileges that dam- 
age the welfare of its weaker neighbor, when it 
adopts methods of warfare abhorent to every 
sense of humanity, when it makes laws regulat- 
ing marriage, or divorce, or education, or per- 
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sonal habits—laws which evidently conflict with 
the divine natural law—and sets aside personal 
liberty, then, we repeat, there is need of a super- 
national Power to call a halt. Just as a State 
punishes a citizen for violation of its laws, so 
should it in its turn, have a Judge to reprove 
and punish it when it dares to sin against its 
neighbors or against its subjects. Is such a 
Judge possible? An abstract social philosophy 
would be impotent, for it would lack recogni- 
tion and definiteness. Public opinion, for simi- 
lar reasons, would be worthless, International 
law, as all know, is but a scrap of paper where 
might is concerned. International Leagues and 
Covenants vanish like smoke at the roar of 
mighty guns. What then? Is there no hope? 
Once upon a time, our writer tells us, there was 
such a Judge—a Judge who represented that 
God to Whose will and law even States. were 
bound to conform. And that Judge, by reason 
of his unique, exalted position in this poor, sin- 
ful and selfish world, was “above all conflicting 
national ambitions, hatreds and prejudices,” not 
only because he had subjects in every nation 
under heaven, but even more because he was the 
Vicar of One Who died that all men might be 
saved. To him did nations as individuals come 
with their grievances, and before him nations as 
individuals bowed in repentance. It was he who 
sat in Peter’s chair at Rome. Until such a 
power or a power equivalent to it, is restored 
to our modern world, so sorely afflicted with un- 
rest and distrust, we may not hope to be rid 
of the ghastly spectre of Czsarism, nor to stem 
the oncoming tide of paganism. 


“Che Quality Group? 


T THE recent Catholic Press Convention we 
heard rumors of a so-called “quality group” 
which, in the dead of night, has suddenly sprung 
up in the field of Catholic literature. The expatia- 
tors of this quality class have no doubts of their 
inherent right to bathe alone in the sun of popu- 
larity; to blossom and fructify. At the conven- 
tion we listened as patiently as we could to this 
Schmuckerei; now indeed we must read it. - 
We had thought that the old dictum about 
another’s praise still held in this enlightened 
age. We naively imagined that the blurb and the 
blatter concerning the excellency of one’s own 
work or good qualities were confined to the jackets 
of best sellers, to bally-hooers of the best show on 
earth, to budding cinema actresses or to chambers 
of commerce. Alas! Alas! 


But not only have these literati established their 
own position (if we can believe their own words) 
but, it seems to us, they are in battle array. Is 
a war of extermination in the offing? THe Sicn 
solemnly warns all and sundry who do not “be- 
long” to take to the hills! 

As we finished the last line of the foregoing 
paragraph our eyes rested upon the latest issue 
of The Month. Taking it up we read: “The 
world is always infected with snobbishness— 
all worlds are: even a Pomeranian pup patronizes 
a common terrier. But of all worlds the most 
snobbish in its tendencies is the world of letters 
and art. The desire to be, or to seem to be, 
esoteric is a sort of original sin with us: in cer- 
tain circumstances it grows rank as a weed.” 


Legalized Polygamy 


CCORDING to the Rev. Caleb R. Stetson, rector 
A of Trinity Episcopal Church, New York 
City, “the fashionable church wedding is often 
vulgar as well as pagan.” But, worse still, sex 
appeal and not holy matrimony is quite frequently 
the basis of modern marriage which, in this coun- 
try, is rapidly degenerating into a condition of 
“progressive polygamy.” “It may even be ar- 
gued,” Dr. Stetson contends, 
that legalized polygamy has certain features which 
recommend it as compared with the progressive 
polygamy and respectable promiscuity toward which 
we seem to be tending. Polygamy as practised in 
the East at least preserved the home for the chil- 
dren, while our modern practice of easy divorce de- 
stroys the permanence of the home and provides no 
way for the proper care of the children, except for 
the suggestion made by the extremists that the State 


should take care of all children and the family be 
entirely destroyed. 


Dr. Stetson says that the clergy of Trinity do 
not marry people indiscriminately, that they 
marry only those who have been baptized, and 
that they throw as many safeguards as possible 
around the solemn ceremony of marriage. If 
their example were followed by the rest of the 
non-Catholic clergy; if these latter would refuse 
to lend their churches and their services to the 
unholy pomp of un-Christian marriages, then 
we might hope that the American disgrace of one 
divorce in every six marriages would soon cease 
and that the American family would not be 
utterly wiped out. 

Now that one non-Catholic clergyman has had 
the courage to take such a Catholic stand in re- 
gard to the sacrament of matrimony, we hope 
that others, both inside and outside the Episco- 
palian communion, may emulate his example. 





























Other Flights 


HILE we are reading so much about the mar- 


velous trans-Atlantic and _ trans-Pacific 
flights of our present-day heroes, we should not 
forget that there are other and far more important 
flights of momentary occurrence; flights which 
rarely are given front page notice; flights of the 
old, and the young, and the middle-aged ; flights, 
not from one point to another of the visible 
globe, but flights from this world to the next; 
flights unheralded and unsung, but flights which 
have an unchangeable record forever; flights of 
human yet immortal souls from life to eternity. 
These are flights which should stir the hearts of 
men and women whose minds are enlightened 
by faith. But how few even think of them. Per- 
haps a nun in her cloister, or a priest at the altar, 
or a pious woman telling her beads. Would 
that all who believe in the terrible realities of the 
after-life might follow these hidden flights of 
immortal souls with prayers to the Divine Judge 
for mercy. Heartfelt prayers for those who daily 
and hourly take off from here for the eternal 
shores is one of the best works of charity and 
a source of hope that our own flight will be 
accompanied by prayers and blessed with success. 


Henry Ford Apologizes 


ARIOUS motives have been suggested for the 

almost abject apology which Mr. Ford made 
to the Jewish race. Did he make the apology 
in order to “buy off” Aaron Shapiro in his million- 
dollar libel suit? Or was it due to the hope of 
buttressing a top-heavy and overgrown business? 
Or was it inspired by a fear for his own per- 
sonal safety? Or are we to take the apology 
at its face value and credit Mr. Ford with tell- 
ing the truth that he had just learned of the bit- 
ter anti-Semetic character of the campaigns being 
carried on by the Dearborn Independent? 

It would be almost impossible to believe Mr. 
Ford’s statement did we not know how on more 
than one occasion in the past he has trusted 
himself and his fortune to ill-chosen advisers 
and lieutenants who made him cut a sorry figure 
before the public. Even though we do take Mr. 


Ford at his word, we cannot excuse his culpable 
ignorance in allowing his journal’s long and reck- 
less spreading of race hatred and prejudice that 
has poisoned the minds of millions of Americans 
against their Jewish fellow-citizens. 

Mr. Ford is evidently trying to undo, as far 
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as in him lies, the injustice that he did or per- 
mitted to be done. His effort has been uni- 
versally acclaimed by all honest men who have 
the social and industrial welfare of the nation 
at heart. These same men, we are sure, would 
also rejoice at the prospect of a libel suit that 
would effectually put an end to the rampant and 
silly anti-Catholic prejudice that make certain 
sections of our country leper-colonies of hate. 


“Ghe New Yorker 


CONTRIBUTOR to the National Geographic 

Magazine gives us some idea of the habi- 
tat of the New Yorker: “Everything that re- 
lates to life in New York is of vast proportions. 
Four transits arrive every second, a passenger 
train comes into the city terminals every fifty- 
two seconds and a ship clears every forty-two 
minutes. A child is born every six minutes, a 
wedding takes place every thirteen minutes and 
a funeral is held every fourteen minutes. There 
is a real estate transfer every twenty-five min- 
utes, a new building is erected every fifty-one 
minutes, a fire occurs every thirty minutes and 
every day more than three hundred people come 
to the city to live.” Of course, this refers to 
Greater New York proper, and would prove in- 
adequate for the whole Metropolitan area. 

To those in the “provinces” these figures will 
appear rather startling. They didn’t know; just 
as they do not know the character of the New 
Yorker himself. To many he is living in Babylon 
and sins the sins of Babylon; whereas there 
is no better or more law-abiding citizen in the 
world than the New Yorker. Of the Catholic 
New Yorker it can be truthfully said that for 
loyalty to his Country and devotion to his Church ; 
for the spirit of justice and fair-play; for fidelity 
to religious duties and, especially, for charity, he 
is unsurpassed by any other American. 


Mary—All-Mother 


Oz OUTSTANDING characteristic of Our Lady 
as revealed in the Gospel narrative is her 
motherhood. She is always the Mother. She 
is first seen in the attitude of receiving the 
angel’s announcement of her Divine maternity. 
In the glorious scenes that mark Christ’s birth 
the only record we have of her is that “Mary 
kept all these words, pondering them in her 
heart.” Later Simeon tells her that her ma- 
ternal heart shall be pierced with a sword. Per- 
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secution of her Son compels her to abandon her 
native land. Twelve years later and the solicitous 
Mother wanders about the streets of Jerusalem, 
sorrowfully seeking her Son, For the next eigh- 
teen years there is total silence in her regard, till 
she comes forward to initiate her Son into His 
public life by inducing Him to perform His 
first miracle. During the three years of His 
public ministry, while Judea rang with His praises 
and men would have made Him their King, she 
seeks no share in His triumphs and fame. But 
as soon as Christ comes to the last hours of 
His life; when disciples have fled; when friends 
have abandoned Him; when relatives are ashamed 
of kindred with Him; when He is surrounded by 
a ruffianly mob, the butt of their brutality ; when 
He is hedged round by cruel executioners—then 
does Mary the Mother emerge from her obscurity 
to share His sufferings and to keep watch by 
His Cross.. She is Mary—the All-Mother ! 


“Ghe Golumbian Spirit 


VEN CERTAIN pesty critics of the Knights of 
Columbus will approve of this program laid 
down by Mr. Robert A. Mackenzie, State Deputy 
of California, for the Knights under his jurisdic- 
tion : 

What our Order needs is a program of action 
that will make busy in a Catholic way every indi- 
vidual in the Order. If we look to the welfare, 
spiritual and material, of the members who compose 
the Order, the Order will prosper, and it will serve 
the Church, Our object then should be the substan- 
tial welfare of owr members and the Catholic Church, 
and not the public recognition of a few of our mem- 
bers in the newspapers. The Order should be used 
not for the advertising of a few, but for the real de- 
velopment of all. 

We have therefore laid out a program for the corn- 
ing year, that will require a united effort. It is, I 
think you will admit, a Catholic program, and in 
itself above criticism. 

It contains five features. 

Retreats for all members. 

Adult education for all members. 

Boyology. 

Parish co-operation by monthly Communions 
and dollar-a-Sunday contributions. 

5. Charity, by hospitalization and employment 
agency. 

A just complaint against the Knights in some 
localities is that they are more intent on increas- 
ing their membership rather than improving its 
quality; that the Order is nothing better than a 
social organization; that it seems to have no 
definite object beyond furnishing recreation and 
entertainment; that it does not take any active 
and intelligent part in the upbuilding of the 


Church and the spreading of Catholic truth. To 
all Knights in such localities we commend Brother 
Mackenzie’s very practical program. 


“Ghe Ghinese Situation 

UST WHAT have been the authentic facts in 

* the history of China within the past month 
it would be very difficult to say. Military op- 
erations there are so bound up with political 
negotiations that press reports are necessarily 
confusing.. There have been, however, recent 
happenings of real import. The violent denun- 
ciations by Moscow of the Hankow group on 
the charge that they are “traitors to the ‘cause 
of Communism” and the forced departure of the 
Soviet representative, Borodin, are indicative of 
the general return to sanity on the part of: the 
deluded Chinese. 

It is the common opinion of all missionaries in 

the Far East that the Chinese are a peace-loving 
and law-abiding people; that the present Civil 
War was thrust upon them, chiefly by outside 
influences ; and that the presumed and hoped-for 
strife will soon come to an end. 
* We Eatholics should have the needs of China, 
particularly its spiritual need, more or less fre- 
quently in mind, and pray the King of Peace 
to restore harmony among the people that His 
Kingdom may the more speedily come among 
them. 


cA Catholic Science 
bE ® IS SUGGESTED. by G. K. Chesterton that 
if we would know what Catholic culture 
has really accomplished in physical science all 
we have to do is to make the experiment of look- 
ing at those words that have lost their ofa 


letter. “The new science of electricity . 

is simply compact and built up of the names of 
Catholics. Only the names have become common 
phrases or technical terms. All electricity is 
measured in volts; after that very credulous and 
superstitious Papist named Volta. They are also 
measured in amperes; and Ampere, of course, 
was another Papist. Even in popular speech men 
talk of a thing being galvanic; though they never 
heard of Galvani, and certainly never heard that 
he was a Tertiary of St. Francis. Perhaps 
we have no talent for advertising; I hope not. 
But if we had, we should be perfectly justified 
in writing in large letters of The Catholic Sci- 
ence of Electricity.” 


















“@he Golosseum Gross 


SIs Now Restored after a Lapse of Fifty-seven Years 


By Gasriet Francis Powers 


HE CEREMONY of the un- 
veiling of the Cross in 
the Colosseum, took place at last, after 


years of labor on the part of the faith- 
ful Catholics of Rome, on May 20. The ceremony 
itself had been postponed on account of bad 
weather, but May the twentieth broke fair and 
sunny, with one of those skies of laughing blue 
of which Italy still keeps the immemorial secret. 
By afternoon it was warm, and the sunshine 
one intense all-pervading splendor. And the 
whole city was waiting, expectantly, for the 
ceremony of the Holy Cross. 

This re-erection of the Cross in the Colosseum 
is almost an act of reparation, for the Cross 
had stood for centuries at the head of the arena 
where so many martyrs in the first ages of the 
Church gave their blood for Christ, and there 
are many persons who remember still the little 
chapels of the Via Crucis distributed around 
the ancient amphitheatre. After the taking of 
Rome in 1870, the Stations were destroyed as 
ancient trash, and the great central Cross was 
pulled down and removed as encumbering the 
space. All the thinking and believing part of 
the population was inexpressibly shocked and 
grieved, but impious men controlled the govern- 
ment, and protests proved vain. 

During the latter years, and especially since 
the war, devoted priests and prominent Catholic 
laymen. have been instant in advocating the re- 
erection of the Cross in the Colosseum, and. it 
must be said in praise of the Fascist government 
and of the worthy Minister of Public Instruction, 
Hon, Fedele, that they seconded the motion ef- 
ficiently. Thus the ceremony of the 20th of 
May. 

The Queen was invited, troops were detailed to 
render military honors, and all preparations made 
‘for a giant festa. From the early hours of the 
afternoon, and in every section of the city, the 
Fascist organizations could be seen, marching in 
perfect order toward the Colosseum, and with an 
altogether particular air, quiet and at the same 
‘time festive. First the enrolled militia in uni- 
form and carrying muskets; then the regional 
groups in black shirts and grey breeches; then 
the Young Fascists, bare-headed, on foot or on 
wheels; the University group made up of stu- 
dents; the Balilla, boys in their teens; the Pic- 





cole Italiane (Little Italians) 
schoolgirls registered in the or- 
ganization, in fact the whole world of Roman 
Fascism. Some had their band with them, 
others drums, and some walked in silence with 
only the occasional “One-Two” of their lead- 
ers to keep them in step, but it was a goodly 
showing and set one wondering as to just what 
the future of Italy holds in store. 

For once the Colosseum seemed about to wit- 
ness a spectacle worthy of its own splendor. 
Under the intense blue of the sky, the vast ruin 
seemed to take on a warmer hue of red-brown, 
and the wide shafts of sunlight, passing spet- 
tacularly through the open span of the great 
arches, makes of the setting itself a picture so 
complete that you think little else is wanting. 
The trees on the Palatine and the Antiquarium 
add the pleasant green of their foliage to the 
composition in strong color. 

Yet the scene is extraordinarily animated. 
Cordons of civic guards and detachments of sol- 
diers are stationed outside and inside the amphi- 
theatre; the tiers of seats, from which the 
Roman population witnessed the gladiatorial 
combats and the races, are black with people; 
other people cling, like seaweed to a rock, to any 
bit of ruin that will give them view upon the 
arena. Troops of black-shirted boys pour con- 
tinually into the enclosed space. 


a” In the midst of it all, majestic, silent, is 
that tall form of the commanding Cross, dis- 
guised by the flag draped around it, a flag of 
red-and-yellow, the heraldic colors of the city 
of Rome. You try deliberately to call the past 
to mind. The gigantic structure, one of the 
chief monuments of the reign of Vespasian, fin- 
ished by his son Titus (the conquerer of Jeru- 
salem and disperser of the Hebrews), in A. D. 
80. The theatre could seat fifty thousand spec- 


tators, and, during the dedicatory festival, five 


thousand wild beasts perished in combats among 
themselves or in encounters with skilled swords 
of the gladiators. 

Innumerable Christians were cast to the lions 
upon this arena during the persecutions against 
the early Church, and among them the heroic 
Bishop Ignatius of Antiochia who at this very 
spot, as he had desired. it, became the “pure 


THE SIGN 


IN THE ROYAL BOX. PRINCESS OF HESSE, PRINCESS GIOVANNA, QUEEN -HELEN AND HON. SIGNOR 
FEDELE, MINISTER OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


wheat of Jesus Christ”, ground by the teeth of 
the savage brutes. Here the hoarse roars of a 
people, no less savage in their lust for excite- 
ment and bloodshed, accompanied. the down- 
turned thumb, the expression of the pitiless, will 
that the victim should not receive grace but the 
death blow; until in A. D. 404, a white-robed 
monk, an Oriental, horrified at the brutality of 
the sports which continued still in the years 
which followed the Christianization of Rome, 
broke into the arena and tried to separate the 
fighting gladiators, begging them to desist in 
the name of Christ. He-was the last-martyr of 
the Colosseum, the combatants having despatched 
him for his interference; but the Emperor 
Honorius from that day forbade the shedding of 
blood in the public sports. 


HE NOTE of the present gathering is not dark 
© or gloomy: it is rather one of brightness and 
There is a general atmosphere of glad- 
ness, a continual movement and hubbub, the 
presence of swarms of adolescent youths con- 
tributing not a little to the general anima- 


joy. 


tion. Two tripods, placed in front of the 
cross, recall the tripods which in the days 
of imperial. Rome used to. burn. perfumes 
before the balconied “podium” of Caesar, and 


now raise a twin column of blue smoke from in- 


cense Offered. to the King of Kings. Just op- 
posite the ancient. imperial seat a box draped 


‘with crimson velvet under a golden crown, has 


been prepared for the Queen, and promptly at 
five o’clock a stir and commotion mingled with 
bugle-calls, announces the arrival of the royal 
party. 


A" IMMENSE shout, the spontaneous greeting 
of thousands, goes up as the Queen appears 
followed by her fair daughter the Princess Gio- 
vanna and accompanied by her suite. The people 
seem to be wishing to tell her how glad they are 
that she should have come to take -part in their 


‘festival of the unveiling of the Holy Cross. 


The band of the Grenadier Guards breaks out 


‘into ‘the stirring royal hymn, and the cheering 


increases while the First Lady of Italy bows and 
bows again in ‘acknowledgment. Even in the 











patriotic outburst which greets Her Majesty, 
and which is utterly genuine and cordial, one 
seems to feel the satisfaction of humble souls, 
full of faith, that the Queen should share their 
religious enthusiasm of this great day. 

And now from the Chapel of the Mother of 
Sorrows beneath the porticoes, comes the sound 
of solemn chanting and the procession begins to 
pass out majestically into the arena. At the 
same time the trained choir of one hundred 
singers under the Maestro Boezi, stationed in the 
open, intones the Exultate Justi (Rejoice O ye 
Just) of Meluzzi. It is magnificent singing, 
though somewhat lost in the colossal space. The 
Roman Firemen open the march with the na- 
tional flag and the banner of the city held high, 
the sun now and again glancing upon the golden 
Eagles above which Constantine the Victor set 
the Sign of the Cross. _ 


Y= IN order is a beautiful and suggestive 
group. Eighty pupils of the Collegio Naza- 
reno, the school for youths of noble birth, in the 
toga praetexta of ancient Rome, a robe of soft, 
pure white, edged with bands of crimson, and each 
bay carrying a palm branch in his hand. The 
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memory of Tarcisius of the Eucharist, of (Pan- 
cratius beheaded before he was fifteen for the 
name of Christ, brings a wave of emotion at 
the sight of these lads wearing the very gar- 
ments which the holy martyrs wore. The crowd 
appreciates with quick sympathy the sugges- 
tion of faith, of purity, of earnest purpose, the 
remembrance of the holy martyrs which these 
delicately reared boys, walking with so much 
modesty and composure, is intended to evoke. 
After fhem the so-called “Confraternities,” 
historic religious associations, notably that of the 
Gonfalone, in white robes with hoods and car- 
rying the eight precious lanterns wrought by the 
hand of Bernini. This society existed already 
in the Middle Ages and used to give dramatic 
performances of the “Mysteries,” so famous in 
that day, here in the very arena of the Colosseum, 
in order to inspire devotion in the beholders. 
They take their name from the great banner, 
gonfalone, which they carry. Then the Con- 
gregation of S. Nicholas, the protector of all 
oriental churches and peoples. And again that 


of the Five Wounds, the oldest confraternity 
ever established, either here or elsewhere, and 
having for its special object the adoration of the 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE ARENA WITH THE CROSS STILL VEILED. 
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THE PROCESSION HEADED BY THE GONFALONE ENTERS THE ARENA.* 


Most Blessed Sacrament as the chief memorial 
of the Passion. 

After these secular organizations, the repre- 
sentations sent by the different seminaries, and— 
curiously—many of them represent the colonies 
ver which imperial Rome had sway in the an- 
cient days. Greece, from which she borrowed 
her refinement and the culture of art. Armenia, 
the young men splendid in their many colored 
oriental vestments. Ethiopia, whence princes 
and patricians recruited bodyguards and favored, 
supple black slaves. It is the triumph of the 
Cross that from all these races the Church now 
should be drawing holy ministers for her altars. 


A ND NOW come the Religious Orders, those 
/—B. especially who in past ages were in some way 
onnected with the Colosseum. From S. Bona- 


* The origin of the wearing of the mask by the 
Gonfalone was due to the fact that many members 
of the Society did not wish to have their identity 
known. These members were of rich and power- 
ful families. Conscious of their own personal sins 
and the need of penance for them, they performed 
uch corporal works of mercy as caring: for the 
sick and burying the dead, thus making‘some satisfac- 
tion for their sins and at the same time “saving 
their faces’.—Eprror’s Nore: i be 


ventura, on the hill yonder, the Friars Minor, 
two and two. S. Leonard of Port Maurice 
preached upon this very ground. The Trin- 
itarians from their nearby convent of S. Tom- 
maso in Formis where S. John of Matha died. 
They once owned a portion of this land, and 
their cross. of red and blue stands witness for 
them in the chapel beneath the porch. The 
religions of St. Camillus of Lellis recall that 
once in a day of ‘dire need, their holy Founder 
turned the arena of the Colosseum into a public 
hospital and there, cross on breast, with saving 
charity, cared for the living and the dead. Then 
the Carmelites in white cloaks, they who cen- 
turies ago, by the hand of Angelo Paoli, raised 
the first Cross in the Colosseum. 

It is a wonderful compendium of the history 
of the great monument, represented in terms of 
actual life. And all along the procession the 
Catholic Boy Scouts, alert and finely drilled, ban- 
nerets high, perform their duties of service and 
signal corps, the last word of the long story. 
The celebrant in crimson cope, assisted by two 
brother prelates, is the:Court Chaplain, Monsi- 
gnor Beccaria. He takes his stand not far from 
the Cross, where a place has been prepared for 


0 
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him, and the strictly religious portion of the 
ceremony begins with the singing of the Passion 
hymn, Vexilla Regis. The. deep and splendid 
resonance of the hundred voices of the choir 
makes of the triumphant celebration of the Holy 
Sign a glorious thing. 
“Forth comes the Standard of the King, 
All hail thou mystery adored! 
Hail Cross on which the Life Himself 
Died, and by death our life restored,” 

They sing it until the completion of the fifth 
verse and the music is one intense harmonious 
prayer, an ideal prayer, for in prayer the soul 
should be in absolute harmony and most per- 
fectly attuned to God. The music here is out- 
poured love and devotion. 

“Thrice blest upon whose arms outstretched 

The Saviour of the world reclined, 

Balance sublime upon whose beam 

Was weighed the ransom of mankind.” 

HE EXQUISITE voices die out, and a profound 

silence spreads over the amphitheatre. Even 

the boys have grown still. The sunset comes gold- 
en red, streaming through the arches and turn- 
ing the atmosphere above the crowded arena into 
a clouded, rutilant, mist, of warm light. Only 
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the wreathing swallows flying in circles over the 
giant ruin, fill the air with their evening cries. 
Across the hush in the oval a bugle rings out 
the military command: “Attention.” 

The crowd kneels down, one would say in- 
stinctively, and without stir. The Queen rises, 
making an almost imperceptible sign, and—in- 
voluntarily—one thinks back upon the Roman 
Consul standing™up, in this very place, the 
“mappa” in his raised hand, and then flung down, 
the intimation that the games in the arena may 
begin. But this moment is very solemn. No- 
body moves. In response to the gesture of the 
Queen, little children, the angels of the earth, 
are directed to loose the cord which holds the 
veiling banner in place, and it drops, the high 
Cross standing revealed with its two arms out- 
stretched in sublime, wordless intercession. The 
Queen bends low, making the Sign of the Cross; 
all the flags bow, from the great battle relics 
to the small bright oriflammes of the Scouts, be- 
fore the Standard of the King. There is a 
tremendous whir overhead as the giant planes 
pass, circling, and roses begin to fall, from the 
brave hands up there in cloudland, upon the 
stark Cross and the kneeling crowds. 








‘THE SIGN 








THE VEIL FALLS. O CRUX AVE, SPES UNICA! 


T THE same moment, from the underground 
A places of horror where british gladiators and 
starved wild beasts awaited their respective turns 
to be brought into the arena, flights of white 
doves, hundreds of them, issue with a great 
rustling of wings, and, wheeling first around 
the Cross, soar away into the blue to carry afar 
the tidings of the ceremony accomplished in 
immortal Rome. In the midst of it all the human 
mass in the oval, bending, is silent. The choir 
voices what is in their hearts. O Crux Ave 
spes unica, ‘They almost all know the verse, 
and now it is not the choir alone singing, but, 
bursting from. every breast with an ardor of 
faith, a passion of desire as though they had at 
last found something long lost and most pro- 
foundly cherished, the salutation to the Cross, 
our only hope, is almost sobbed by the thou- 
sands of singing voices: - 

“Hail Cross, thou only hope of-man, 

Hail on this holy Passion day, E 

To saints increase the grace they have: 

From sinners purge their guilt away.” 
O= 1s better for such singing as this, and 

probably no person present will ever be able 
to forget the spontaneous outburst, the true ring 
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(HAIL, HOLY CROSS, OUR ONLY HOPE!) 


of the soul in the “Ave Crux” of the Colosseum. 
It is followed by the chanted prayer for the 
Sovereign Pontiff, the devout and faithful re- 
membrance of children for their common 
Father; and then the choir intones the profes- 
sion of faith in the magnificent Credo of Pale- 
strina, from the Mass of Pope Marcellus. It is 
splendidly musical, and before the re-erected 
Cross of the Colosseum, upon this soil where so 
many died for that very faith, it has an extra- 
ordinary significance. .... “In one God the 
Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth 

. . and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only be- 
gotten Son of God . . . Who for us men and 
for our salvation, came down from heaven and 
was incarnate ... He was crucified also for 
us.” That is the meaning of today’s solemn com- 
memoration. “He was crucified also for us.” 
For thé: Queen in her box, for the brown-visaged 
soldiers. of the cordon, for the school youth in 
their radiant blossoming adolescence; for us all. 

After’ the Creed, the officiating prelate intones 
the ancient liturgical prayer for the King: 
Oremus pro Rege nostro Victorio (Let us pray 
for our King, Victor). To our remembrance 
it is the first time, since that taking of Rome 

















half a century ago that the request is made pub- 


At least it is the first time to our 
knowledge. There is a distinct stir in the royal 
box. The Queen, the Princesses, are evidently 
touched. It does mean something that the King, 
their husband and father, should be commended 
to God, publicly, in the solemn liturgy of the 
Church. “Lord save our King Victor.and our 
Queen Helen with the Prince Heir and the royal 
family and deign to hear us whensoever we shall 
invoke thy holy Name.” 


licly in Rome. 


NE REMEMBERS with pleasure that, nearly six- 

teen years ago, it was another Helen, the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine, “Helena 
Augusta”, who brought the great relic of the True 
Cross to Rome. 

A brief doxology sung by the Armenian stu- 
dents in their own tongue closes.the ceremony, 
while the officiant recites the prayer in honor 
of the Holy Cross and invokes the intercession 
of the Martyrs, so appropriate here. As the 
procession re-forms and wends its way back to 
the chapel beneath the arcade, it is observed that 
Monsignor Beccaria bends respectfully to the 
Queen, and that Her Majesty gravely and gra- 
ciously returns the salutation. 

It is now the turn of the children to venerate 
the Holy Cross. First the white-robed phalanx 
of the “Collegio dei Nobili”, bearing their palms, 
passes with a sort of rhythmic beauty of motion 
before the Symbol of Salvation; and as they do, 
each boy in turn, bending, lays his palm at the 
foot of the Cross. Next come the different 
groups of schoolchildren in good order, and 
every child, whether boy or girl, lays a flower 
similarly at the foot of the Cross. It is estimated 
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that ten thousand little ones performed this act 
of loving homage. A torrent of fragrant blos- 
soms seems to have been poured forth before the 
sacred Wood. When all have passed, more 
flowers, baskets full of them, sent by the city 
Governor are spread upon the ground forming 
a carpet. 

Then the men and women present draw near 
the Cross. They, too, carry flowers; and there 
is a sort of rivalry as to who shall throw. roses 
and carnations nearest to the foot of the Cross 
upon the upper plane of the base. As the day 
dies, the crowd ebbs slowly from the arena; the 
royal party leave their box, the troops withdraw, 
and the great, haunting silence familiar to the 
spot closes down anew upon the Colosseum. But 
in reality the veneration of the Holy Cross is 
not terminated, for all night long, in the am- 
phitheatre left purposely open, streams of wor- 
shippers keep entering and kneeling upon the 
bare earth to pray around it. 


cy, PALE moon whitening the upper tiers finds 


groups of dusky figures lost in the darkness 
below. Among them come the members of Fides 
Romana with Egilberto Martire- who has been 
working long, pen and voice, to obtain what has 
been accomplished this day. To these men, 
strenuous workers and strong fighters, the Cross 
of the Colosseum represents a large victory, but, 
with their knees upon the sod, they are not elate, 
they only humbly give thanks. 

One of the tripods is alight still, so many 
hours after its kindling, and makes a little, fur- 
tive flame, gleaming upon the darkness, and 
wafting faintly the perfume of incense of 
Arabia toward the Cross. 


St. Laurence 


By J. Corson MILLER 


His heart a furnace was, and, like the bars 
Of heat his frail feet trod, it scattered flame 
In tongues, whose sparks were seeds from Christ’s dear Name, 
Now linked with his in a scroll no record mars. 
Love burns where might is meekest ; in his face 
The fort of martyrdom held to the close 
Of his white life, and when he died, a rose 
Took root, and bloomed in pain’s fierce dwelling-place. 
Bones wrenched, and sinews tortured; skin cooked white— 
Oils dripping on his breast, like a storm of hell— 
With Christ’s strong Arm for shield, he stood it well— 
Armored for siege throughout the soul’s dark night. 
Saint Laurence, whom no pagans could distress, 
Help us, we pray, in our death’s helplessness. 
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Gategorica: 


As Set Forth in 
News and Opinions 


Edited by N. M. Law 


CHURCH IN A BAD WAY 


If by the church of Christ, Bishop Manning 
understands the Episcopal Church, then we say 
it is high time to junk it. At that ludicrous cele- 
bration, the thirteen-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of York Minister, the Bishop of New 
York said: 


The Church of Christ stands before the world 
at this time disqualified for her divine task r 
life enfeebled, her witness weakened, her message 
discredited, by her own differences and divisions. 
Unable to speak with a corporate voice, unable to 
give a united testimony, she cannot meet the deep 
need of the world or do her true work for Christ. 


DIVORCE IS FREE LOVE 


We have not read more forceful language or 
more cogent reasoning than is contained in these 
paragraphs on free love and divorce by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton: 


Divorce and remarriage simply are a heavy and 
hypocritical masquerade for free love and no mar- 
riage, and I have far more respect for the revolu- 
tionists who from the first have described their free 
love as free. But the dramatic and dogmatic lan- 
guage of the marriage service obviously refers to 
a different order of ideas, the rather unfashionable 
sort that may be called heroic ideas. Perhaps it is 
unreasonable to expect the fatigued fatalists of this 
school and period to understand these ideas, and I 
only ask here that they should understand their own 
ideas. Every one of their arguments leads directly 
to promiscuity, and leaves no kind of use or mean- 
ing in marriage of any kind. 

In other words, divorce of its very nature leads 
to the destruction of the ideal it is supposed to fur- 
ther, the ideal of a happy home. Fortunately there 
is a very solid body of citizens in this country and 
other countries who join with the churc4 in unyield- 
ing opposition to divorce. But the trouble is to 
make other people think with them. Once the pub- 
lic is aroused to the seriousness of civorce, and is 
made to realize that it is warming a serpent in its 
bosom, we may see stringent measures adopted by 
public authority to put a stop to divorce. Let us 
hope that when that longed-ior consummation ar- 
rives it will not be too late. 


THE CHURCH STUDENT 


At this time of the year, when the Holy Spirit 
is inspiring many a lad with thoughts of the Holy 
Priesthood, we print these fine paragraphs from 
the Pilot (Boston), hoping that they may lend 
encouragement to some: 


There is something very charming about a church 
student. He is the pick of the boys of his age in 
our various parishes, He is presented by his parish 
priest because he belongs to a sound Catholic stock 
and gives promise of a vocation. Outwardly, he is 


a healthy and intelligent boy, clean, frank, manly, 
keen about his sports and hobbies, good-natured and 
high-spirited, like any other fine lad. But inwardly, 
whiie still in the white innocence of childhood, his 
shy soul has yielded itself captive to the lure of 
“the Most Beautiful among the sons of men,” and 
has responded gladly to the call, “Come, follow 
Me” 


In his inmost heart he has already begun to cher- 
ish one absorbing ambition—to become a priest, and 
devote his whole life to the salvation of souls. He 
aspires to be more than a follower of Christ; he 
hopes for admission into the inner circle of the 
disciples and to the office and work of the 
apostolate. 

During the years of adolescence, when all the 
wild luxuriance of his nature is rapidly unfolding 
itself and he is becoming daily more and more con- 
scious of the interior conflict between his better and 
his lower instincts, so graphically described by 
Saint Paul, love of his Divine Master keeps him 
loyal and true. The good of that love drives him 
along the safe and necessary path of self-denial; 
checks him when he is inclined to stray; and in- 
cites him to spare himself no pain until he has 
scaled the heights of the holy mount of learning 
and piety. Happy are those families who sacrifice all 
wordly ambitions in order to dedicate their best and 
brightest boy to the divine service. 


CONFERRING OF DEGREES SIMPLIFIED 


There is dire confusion in our schools of higher 
learning in this matter of conferring degrees. 
Hoping to be of service in the disentangling of 
the maze of requirements which surrounds the 
fearful freshman, we quote this letter of Wm. H. 
Lloyd to the Atlantic Monthly: 


Dr. Rubinow in his article in the May Aflantic 
would abolish the A.B. degree. Why abolish a 
thing that gives pleasure and does no harm? Why 
not reorganize and reform these academic honors? 
My plan would be as follows: At birth the doctor 
would confer on the infant the degree of A.B. (a 
boy) or A.G. (a girl) as the case required, in this 
way democratizing education at once. Intermedi- 
ate degrees I would leave to the school authorities, 
such as C.E (craps expert), B.S. (balmy smoker), 
F.R.S. (fancy roller skater). The important de- 
grees would be awarded by the college entrance ex- 
amination board on taking the examinations and 
would be M.A. (made all), M.S. (made some), and 
the new and attractive T.O, (tried one). These 
degrees would entitle the holders to wear decorated 
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slickers, compete in sports, edit college papers, join 
fraternities, and, after a reasonable interval, any 
reputable university club. The degrees to be con- 
ferred by the colleges and universities themselves 
would be based on the text: “Give and it shall be 
given unto you”, and for this purpose Latin nu- 
merals would be used, not as the Romans used 
them,—that might be difficult for some executives,— 
but in any order that pleased the recipient. Thus 
L.L.D. would represent a contribution of $50+ 
$50+$500 to the endowment fund, D.C.L. $500+ 
$100+50; the combinations are practically inex- 
haustible and most impressive, as D.D.C.C.M.M.= 
$3200. Ph.D. is troublesome, but, as that degree 
is sought almost exclusively by teachers with light 
purses, it might be freely rendered “phew dollars” 
and conferred for very small contributions indeed. 
Thus, everybody having a degree, those who cared 
to study could do so in peace. 


KRACKPATE’S ADVICE 


Dr. V. Swiggsby Krackpate, three times 
a heat victim this summer, and out to better his 
1926 record of five prostrations, gives these Hot 
Weather Don’ts in Tue Sun Dia: 


1. Avoid mountain climbing. 

2. Do not skip rope in a telephone booth. 

3. Open the pores early and keep them open 
at late as the law allows. (If your pores are kept 
open with difficulty, swing them back full against 
the wall and hold them there with a small rock.) 

4. Never walk in your bare feet on a tin roof 
in the middle of the day. 

5. Bear in mind the importance of loose clothing. 
Remove your hat when eating and always take off 
your muffler, mittens and overshoes when running 
for a trolley, tearing down a fence, overhauling an 
automobile or laying a tar walk. 

6. Avoid wrestling in the heat of the day, It 
tends to cause fatigue, lower resistance, weaken the 
fatty tissues and make one seem so ridiculous. 

7. Do not saw wood after a hearty meal. 

8. Avoid, as much as possible, lifting heavy 
slabs of marble, granite, limestone, onyx, etc., during 
July and August. 

9. Never take violent exercise in an iron room, 
pie bakery or steam laundry. 

10. Don’t try to lift a keg of beer. 
to pay a man to roll it home for you. 

11. When playing indoor tennis, particularly in 
Florida, between St. Swithin’s and Labor Day make 
the janitor open at least one window and bank the 
fires. 

12. Never try to work out a crossword puzzle, 
write a love letter or work out an income tax in a 
closed taxicab. 

13. Don’t run to fires. 

14. Never ride a bicycle around a wooden track 
without taking off your vest... 

‘ g Do not practice golf swings in a Turkish 
ath. 

16. Do not wear a high collar while lugging stone 
for a new fireplace. 

17. Avoid evening clothes when driving a farm 
tractor, road roller or concrete mixer. 

18. Don’t wear tightly laced clothing, rubber 


It is better 


vests, flannel underwear or derby hats when pitch- 
ing hay. 

19. Never shingle a roof between 12 and 2. 

20. Don’t dig a well in a sunny part of the yard 
immediately after a five-course dinner. 

21. Never swing Indian clubs while changing 
a tire. 

22. Don’t eat walrus meat, blubber or raw fat 
pork for lunch. 

23. Avoid drinks such at hot Roman punch, apri- 
cot brandy, “white mule,” barley soup and “steam 
beer” while dancing. 

24. Do not sleep next to a kitchen range with- 
out first putting out the fire. 

25. Sleep over, not under, the mattress. 

26. Don’t read hot weather don'ts. 


WHEN BETTY’S GOOD 


Surfeited with the so-called poetry of our 
“quality” magazines, it is with a sigh of relief 
that we turn to this delightful verse in Black- 
friars: 


When Betty’s good, the sun so bright 
Shines brighter still in its delight. 
The roses in the garden say, 

“We're glad that Betty’s good today.” 


When Betty’s good the birds and bees 
Sing of her praises to the trees, 

And the whole earth, from pole to pole, 
Rejoices at her shining soul. 


When Betty’s good the courts of Heaven 
Are glad because a child was given, 

And God’s great Angels smile to see 
How good a little girl can be. 


As all God’s works in varying ways, 
Are linked together for His praise, 
So sky and mountain, field and flood, 
All shout with joy when Betty’s good. 


Postcript 
(Only to be read very occasionally.) 


When Betty’s naughty then we say, 
“Poor Betty’s not quite well today.” 


SOME SUICIDE RULES 


A Syracuse, N. Y., health association has taken 
the pains to print these definite rules for those 
who wish to die ten or twenty years before 
their time: 


Increase your abdominal girth beyond normal all 
you can. Stuff yourself, eating several pounds of 
meat and sugar daily. Take no exercise. 

Avoid fresh air. Stay indoors and in rooms that 
have the windows closed and are overheated. 

Burn your candle at both ends, especially when 
tired. Never take a vacation. (Tuberculosis flour- 
ishes on fatigue.) 

Worry from morning till night, and learn to en- 
joy it. Never play; both inwardly and outwardly, be 
as sour as you can. 
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Keep constipated. Drink no water; eat no fruit. 

If you have infected tonsils or pus in your gums or 
elsewhere—forerunners of such things as rheuma- 
tism, heart trouble and Bright’s disease—do nothing 
about it. 

After the age of 40 pay no attention to the sud- 
den appearance of persistent lumps or other possible 
early signs of cancer (which, if taken in time, can 
generally be checked or cured). 

If you get out of breath easily, sleep poorly, feel 
run down, or experience pain, just cling to these 
rules. Try earnestly to die from some disease that 
is preventable. 

When people say that every one, whether ailing 
or well, should have a health examination by one’s 
physician every year, and also visit one’s dentist regu- 
larly, tell them you don’t believe in such stuff. Tell 
them you want to be uncomfortable, inefficient and 
short-lived. 


CHINA’S BEGGARS’ GUILD 


Those who associate trade unionism and labor 
guilds with these United States will be surprised 
to know that China is one step ahead of us in 
this business of organization. There is plenty 
of picketing in the Far East, too, if we are to 
credit this writeup in The Sun (New York) : 


On the streets of Shanghai, the biggest business 
city i1 China, one sometimes meets crowds of beg- 
gars in rags. Some of these creatures are “dressed” 
in all the rubbish they find on the street and which 
they tie together with ends of ropes and threads. 
Pieces of cotton, pieces of old bags or even sheets 
of newspapers serve as rag clothes for some of 
these beggars. At the corner of the streets in the 
Chinese quarter of Shanghai the beggars sleep on 
the ground with their heads in the mud and howl 
and sob and sigh for hours. I saw one such beggar 
who had put a naked newborn baby in front of him 
in the mud. The infant, starved and white, was 
perhaps half dead or would certainly not survive 
that day. 

Most of these beggars show traces of the most 
frightful diseases, as leprosy or elephantiasis. A 
strong, penetrating and nauseating odor comes forth 
from the foul parts of their bodies and poisons the 
air for yards around them. 


There are guilds of beggars. And the most rag- 
ged beggars are the privileged persons in the guild, 
These guilds have presidents and officials. They 
are always in touch with the guilds of merchants 
and craftsmen. 


When a merchant, for instance, has lowered his 
prices to beat his competitors the guild to whom he 
belongs sends an official to the quarter of the beg- 
gars. In less than twenty-four hours all the beg- 
gars of the guild, with their smells, their vermin, 
their cries and their complaints are settling down 
in front of the shop of the traitor. They besiege 
the unfortunate business man, frighten his customers 
and make his shop deserted till he has expiated his 
crime and paid the fine. 

The guild of the beggars then receives a reward 
from the guild of shopkeepers and the beggars re- 
turn to their headquarters. And the festival starts. 


The beggars eat, drink, have fun, eat opium and 
play mah-jongg till the wee hours of the morning. 


POISON IVY 


A writer in The Sun (New York) has found a 
purpose in poison ivy. If this villainous weed 
continues to inspire such verses, then no other rea- 
son is needed to justify its existence: 


I wonder why God made you pretty? 
It really seems an awful pity 

That you are not an ugly weed, 
So that folk, spying you, might read 
A warning in each vine they see 
Entwined about a sturdy tree! 


I wonder why God made you fair? 

You are a living, lovely snare! 

Your leaves are shaped like little hearts 
But they bear angry, venomed darts, 
And when across a field you creep 

I think the honest daisies weep! 


I wonder why God let you be 

A part of summer’s majesty? 

Perhaps so we might understand 
That all things live beneath His hand! 


ANOTHER LONE FLYER 


The letter printed below was written by a 
young girl to her father. Her “train of thought”, 
as she calls it, is along fine lines. If the writer 
were to take a flier in the realm of Catholic litera- 
ture, we would be interested in the result: 


DeaR FATHER: 


You are no exception in your enthusiasm about 
the historic feat of the wonderful aviator, Charles 
Lindbergh. New York went mad in its welcome 
to him. I am enthusiastic about him, too, but you 
will be interested to read the train of thought 
that has grown in your daughter’s mind since the 
world went wild over the lone flyer. 


I am a lone flyer, too! So are you! So is 
everybody! Just stretch your arms at full length 
from your sides, and notice you resemble a mono- 
plane. Your soul is a perfect motor! Your heart 
is the most perfect engine ever made! You are a 
human airship—flying alone to your Maker! 

Other planes, made by men, depend on fine 
weather to fly! But I can fly alone gaily to God, 
not only on beautiful, balmy days of grace and peace, 
but through the thick fogs of doubt, and over the 
turbulent waters of sorrow, and in the most vio- 
lent tempests of passion. 


Oh, an eternal welcome awaits me, when alone I 
fly triumphantly into the City of God, and give 
back in perfect order the motor which He loaned 
me! 

Does not this train of thought interest you, my 
dear? And is it not inspiring to all who believe 
in our Adorable Maker! 


I feel I should sign myself today as Your lone 
flyer.—M. 





cAmericanism and Gatholicism 
Principles of State and Church Fundamentally Agree 


HIS SEEMS to be the age 
for resurrecting long 
since decided and forgotten issues. The 
daily press, announcing that legal pro- 

cess has been started to declare the injustice of 
the death of Socrates 2326 years ago, tells also 
of the revival of another discussion almost as 
hoary and vastly more vital: the old question of 
divided allegiance. Indeed, during the last two 
years, particularly, we have been deluged with 
the statements that between Church and State 
there must be an irreconcilable conflict, that no 
Catholic can be a good citizen, and that if these 
antinomies are reconciled, it is only by a process 
of mental legerdemain. 

Doubtless, even if the truth were bound, like 
so many Jewish phylacteries, upon the brows 
of these fearful ones, the objections would 
arise and be refuted 2326 years from now, for 
you cannot knock a man down with an argument. 
Yet it is just possible that such repetitious dis- 
cussion of the subject may serve some useful 
purpose—if only to prevent our forming either 
an inferiority or a superiority complex toward 
Catholicism or Americanism. Let us briefly ex- 
amine our American and Catholic conscience, 
make humble acknowledgment of our position 
and a firm purpose—not of amendment, but of 
continuing in the same, good, old American and 
Catholic way. 

Some of the basic principles of our American 
political thought are independence of foreign 
domination, dependence on Almighty God, Sep- 
aration of Church and State, religious toleration, 
and civil liberty. Hear again the hallowed words 
of 150 years ago: “We hold these truths to be 
self evident: that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Now these principles of American political 
thought are not inimical to the Catholic philo- 
sophy of life. They are rather embedded in it 
and they run as a leit motif through our common 
Christian civilization. The Church insisted through 
the ages on regard for personal rights and safe- 
guards—that men are equal in dignity and des- 
tiny in the sight of God. This idea of spiritual 


By Joun K. SHARPE 


equality came to be at the 
root of our ideas of civil and 
political equality. America is the offspring of 
Europe. European civilization and thought 
were Catholic from the time of the edict 
of Constantine in 313 to the Reformation 
and 100 years after. By that date, 1650, Amer- 
ica was colonized and Christian thought, strongly 
tinged with its Catholic origins, persisted to color 
our political life. 

We may indeed trace even more precisely 
these outstanding American ideas of civil and 
religious liberty. We find them in 1634, in 
Catholic Maryland, called by Bancroft “the first 
haven of religious liberty in the new world;” we 
find them four centuries before that in the 
Magna Charta wrested from the English King 
by Catholic bishops and barons. We know that 
Jefferson, the framer of the Constitution, had in 
his library extracts of Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
principles on the State, and that the Cardinal 
and the Jesuit, Suarez, anticipating by 150 years 
Jefferson’s constitution almost verbally, took 
their principles in turn from St. Thomas, whose 
work is sealed with Church approval. And from 
this Catholic fountain head, this truly American 
thought and teaching flow today in these United 
States in a clear and undefiled stream through 
the ministrations of 25,000 priests, 60,000 Sisters 
and Brothers, and thousands of schools and 
churches. 


a bee in more detail are some of these teach- 
ings of the Church in regard to State and 
citizen? She teaches that legitimate authority is 
from God, not from the people nor from the 
State ; and that, while the people are the channel 
of State power, the authorities are not mere in- 
struments but “God’s ministers for Good ;” that 
God’s natural law and requirements of the 
common good should regulate the manner in 
which civil power is delegated. And yet the 
Church is at the same time more favorable to the 
rights of the people than are many so-called 
liberals. She teaches that the people is sovereign 
in the sense that its consent is necessary to legi- 
timatize government, and to determine its form 
and fix its limits; that the State can neither con- 
fer natural rights upon the people, nor have rights 
against such rights, nor be supreme over con- 
science, for the State exists for the people. 
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Yet the Church. does mot mix, religion and 


politics, shevdoesr rele haan i pee : 
of government xe est/al -, ev ’ 


though she flourishes nowhere better than under 
democratic institutions. Nevertheless, as we have 
seen by her insistence on natural human rights 
and the true brotherhood of man; by her efforts 
to secure justice for rich and poor alike, she has 
anticipated by centuries the immortal phrase 
“sovernment for the people, by the people and 
of the people.” 

What does she teach about herself and her 
relative position to the State? Here again she 
is in complete accord with American principles. 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s.” But let 
us examine her teaching more closely for it has 
been the subject of unnecessary controversy. 
She holds that, equally with the State, she is of 
divine origin and, like the State, free in her own 
peculiar sphere, a perfect society, independent 
of privilege or grant of men. She is the historic 
outcome of the life of Christ, “the pillar and 
ground of truth” established by God; she is no 
mere co-Operative organization of men with 
common needs and a common end, but a living 
organism, imparting to men a divine principle of 
life. 

Therefore she teaches, with the relentless logic 
and sweet compassion of Christ, that she is the 
only true Church and that there is no salvation 
outside her. Indeed she plans to make America 
Catholic and has the same plans for every nation 
under the sun, for since apostolic times the 
words of Christ have rung in her ears: “Going, 
teach all nations whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” But we must remember that those, nomi- 
nally outside her fold, are also her members and 
shail be saved if they prove faithful to the grace 
God gives them. And let no one fear she seeks 
by political or illegal or secret machinations to 
dragoon him into the fold, for she echoes Christ’s 
words “I have spoken openly to the world and 
in secret I have spoken nothing.” 


re us repeat and illustrate for the sake of 
emphasis that her authority is spiritual only, 
extending only to those matters affecting the faith 
and morals of her children. But let us add again 


that she is supreme in this sphere. And this is 
a very American doctrine, held by such diverse 
types of thinkers as H. L. Mencken, who said, 
“if 100% American means absolute and doglike 
subservience to the State as is now taught in 
every schoolhouse, then obviously no Catholic 
can be a 100% American,” and by Doctor 


Cadman in his Christianity and the State, “The 
;sa ment ef legal ‘rights at the expense of 

nat fights nist not be-countenanced by the 
Churches. Today multitudes of Protestants 
realize that there is a higher love than love of 
democracy, a greater commandment than that 
of State, a nobler obedience and a purer service 
than any political ruler can rightly demand.” 


ATHOLICs also regard their Church as more 
C important than the State. The one repre- 
sents the interests of a lifetime, the other of 
eternity. They never will say “my country first, 
whether right or wrong,” if that means God is 
second. Does not our American political thought 
acknowledge that we are “a nation under God?” 
Did not Washington declare that “religion and 
morality are indispensable for political progress ?” 
Did not President Coolidge when he took the oath 
of office say that “the supreme purpose of Amer- 
ica is to merit the favor of Almighty God?” 

If it were possible for a clash to occur be- 
tween Church and State, it would only be be- 
cause our American guarantees of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, rights that are natural to man, 
had been taken away, as in the Oregon school 
case. Even in such circumstances the Church 
would have recourse to arbitration, as she did, 
and would be vindicated as she was. And if our 
courts became corrupt and the State absolute as 
in Mexico, she would, as there, peacefully resist, 
saying with Peter and all martyrs and honest 
men “We ought obey God rather than men.” 
That is the practical answer to a question that 
must ever remain purely hypothetical. A more 
practical question is, What have the Popes done? 
Which of the ten pontiffs who have occupied the 
chair of Peter since the foundation of our Repub- 
lic ever meddled in American affairs? Which, in 
dealing with the political affairs of Europe, did 
anything but defend the spiritual independence 
of the Church? And in those few historical 
instances where the papacy entered purely poli- 
tical fields, how often has it not been opposed 
by those even who upheld her spiritual suprem- 
acy? 

There is a further truth which sounds quite 
harsh. Let us state it and understand it. It is 
this: Since the Catholic Church is the true one, 
the State should in certain circumstances unite © 
with it. This is intolerant, yes, but true; just 
as the truth that two and two must equal four 
is intolerant. But even were such union to exist, 
Church and State must each respect the rights 
of the other. Let us add, too, this further bal- 
ancing truth: that this theoretic, ideal union can 
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practically obtain only in a wholly Catholic coun- 
try, and then only after the people desire it and 
this because, in an otherwise constituted State, 
it would work harm rather than good, and would 
contravene the provisions for religious liberty 
incorporated in the constitutions of most modern 
States. Finally this last dread bogey utterly dis- 
appears when we realize that there is good reason 
to doubt if there still exists or ever will a purely 
Catholic State in the whole world and that the 
Church accepts existing situations gladly and 
patriotically in the United States, where our con- 
stitutional guarantees of religious freedom are 
sufficient. 


IRECT union of Church and State is forbidden 

by both the Church and State in America. 
But all men admit that there is and must be an 
indirect religious influence on all human govern- 
ments and customs. It is a law of man’s very 
being that conscience, philosophy, and ideas are 
bound to influence conduct, and, ultimately, gov- 
ernment. If the State were to forbid such in- 


direct influence, it would be absolute indeed and 
man a mere Robot. The Church then while she 
does not presume to transgress the State’s legiti- 
mate field may teach on such matters that have 
moral significance. But the Catholic Church has 
never resorted to the political lobbying and 
propaganda that has characterized some of the 
sects. 

We should realize that while there may be 
disagreements with our general principles, it is 
misunderstanding that causes the trouble. We 
ourselves often cause such misunderstanding by 
failure, either to explain our position clearly or 
to make it known. The Catholic has the duty 
by word and example of showing the harmonious 
cooperation of Americanism and Catholicism; of 
showing that Catholics can be good Americans; 
that they must be good Americans else they are 
not good Catholics. The great Cardinal Newman, 
who in his own day brilliantly met the same 
charge that is current today, has left a word we 
can all ponder: “The layman is the measure of 
the Church to the non-Catholic.” 


cArchconfraternity Gomment 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Qassion for August, 1927) 


HE INTENTION of the Archconfraternity 
for this month will remain “Our Mis- 
sionaries in China”. We feel that the 
prayers of the thousands of members of 

the Archconfraternity have done much to help 
the Passionists in China, and we cannot leave off 
these prayers until our priests and nuns have 
found some sort of peace and security. 


Lay APOSTOLATE 


During the past few months we have been 
speaking here about our lay Catholics trying to 
bring some souls to the Faith. As a preparation 
for that work, we have said that we must know 
how to prove to non-Catholics that God teaches 
us His way of being good through the Catholic 
Church. Then, only, may we begin the real work 
of the lay apostolate, trying to win those outside 
the Church to that belief. 

That every convinced Catholic should be an 
active worker in the spreading of Christ’s King- 
dom is almost self-evident. The great commis- 
sion of Christ to His Apostles to teach all na- 


tions, gives to His Church a world-wide and time- 
long missionary enterprise in which every indi- 
vidual member of the Church should have an 
enthusiastic share. 

The work of the lay apostolate will consist of 
three steps: 

1. Win the prospective convert to yourself. 

2. Win him to the idea that men must be 
good, not in their own way, but in God’s way. 

3. Win him to the belief that God teaches 
men His way through the Catholic Church. 

We shall take up the first step in this article. 


This lay apostolate work is really much like that 
of a salesman. We shall be trying to interest 
others in that “pearl of great price,” our holy 
Faith, and trying to get them to purchase it, at 
any cost. 

Our methods of working, therefore, will be 
the best of salesman’s methods. 

First of all, then, in “going after” converts, 
there are certain tactics which we must never 
use. Antagonizing anyone, hurting his feelings, 
intruding where we are not welcome, and where 
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we know that ill feeling will be the only result, 
wrangling about religion—these, and similar 
methods must be resolutely avoided. A sales- 
man will never win over a prospective buyer by 
first turning the person against himself. He must 
try to win the good-will of the purchaser to him- 
self before winning it for his goods. 

We must do likewise. We must meet pros- 
pective converts in the spirit of friendliness and 
charity. We must be with them as Christ would 
be with them—kind, gentle, considerate, sympa- 
thetic. 

“Man resists force, reasoning, science, talent— 
everything. But if someone does him a good ac- 
tion, he will yield. His eyes are opened. His 
heart is melted. His prejudices collapse. Not all 
at once. But, sooner or later, love will be tri- 
umphant.” 

Today you will find that comparatively very 
many of our converts are made in Catholic hos- 
pitals, where non-Catholics see Catholic nuns giv- 
ing heroic examples of the charity of Christ. 
There, for example, was the young Jew, who, 
sick, penniless and friendless, approached a Cath- 
olic hospital, thinking that he would be barred 
because of his religion. Several months later, 
he left that hospital, not only with restored health, 
but also with the gift of faith. The charity of 
the nuns there had made him conclude that God 
must be behind the religion which could produce 
such lives. (The American Convert Movement 
by E. J. Mannrx, S. T. L.) 

“Whenever,” writes H. L. Mencken, “the Ku 
Klux Klan encounters a man who has ever been 
ill in a Catholic hospital, it runs upon a snag, and 
gets a hole knocked in its bottom.” Why? Be- 
cause, as remarked above, our nursing Sisters 
show forth the charity of Christ. 

The first step, then, is to win the prospective 
convert to yourself by Charity. 


Note.—This part of the Lay Apostolate. col- 
umn will henceforth be an Open Forum for those 
who are interested in convert work. We shall 
be glad to publish, unsigned if you desire it, any 
communications from our readers, asking ques- 
tions or giving their opinions on any phase of 
work connected with the convert question. 
Dear Father: 

Why do we read so little in direct reply to the 
speaker who has been attacking the Church over 
the radio? I think that too much silence may 
create a bad impression—E. V. A., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Answer. Suppose that a priest, walking along 


in a slum district, is insulted by a tramp, who 
invited the priest into the gutter for a brawl. 
Would the latter accept such a challenge? Even 
ordinary duelists of old refused engagements 
with opponents who could not prove themselves 
gentlemen. When an objector to the Church 
comes forward with a gentlemanly argument, as 
Mr. Marshall recently did, you will find that he 
is soon engaged, and answered. But the speaker, 
to whom you refer, has not proven himself a 
gentleman. Intellectually, and in methods of ar- 
gument, at least as he appears over the radio, 
he is just a tramp inviting us into the gutter with 
himself. 


Dear Father: 


For some time I used to be very much enthused 
about trying to get converts for the Faith, after 
I myself had been converted from Methodism. 
But imagine my surprise and chagrin to find that 
many priests showed perfect apathy in the mat- 
ter. My enthusiasm was decidedly cooled. Can 
you explain to me why it is that when Catholics 
bring prospective converts to certain priests, the 
latter seem to have neither interest nor time for 
instructing them? I refrain from commenting 
upon how some priests “go after” converts them- 
selves, as an example to us “lay apostles”. I 
speak from experience—F. X. M., New York 
City. 

Answer. Your experience has been unfor- 
tunate and unusual. No doubt, if you had tried 
to find out just why these certain priests had 
seemed to have neither time nor interest for in- 
structing or going after converts, you would have 
learned that in most cases, at least, there were 
reasons to justify their actions. Of course, there 
are some priests who take no interest in con- 
verts, just as there are some priests who take 
little interest in other priestly affairs. But any 
kind of wide experience will soon prove that such 
priests are the exceptions to prove the rule. Some- 
times priests do not seem to have any interest in 
instructing converts. This may be the result of 
discouraging experiences in the past, or because 
the priest wants to try the earnestness of the pros- 
pective convert, or because just at the time he 
is approached, he is busy about many other things, 
or feels out-of-sorts, etc. After all, priests are 
very human. As to “going after” converts, 
priests often find this very impractical for many 
reasons. That is why we are so anxious for a 
lay apostolate. But, at any rate, if you find that 
some particular priest seems unwilling to instruct 
prospective converts, there are many other priests 
more than willing to do it. 














“Strings of Sand” 


By H. L. Macnarr 


Her beauty smoothed earth’s furrowed face 
She gave me tokens three :— 

A look, a word of her winsome mouth, 
And a wild raspberry. 


A berry red, a guileless look, 
A still word,—strings of sand! 

And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 


The Daisy—FRancis THOMPSON. 


TRINGS OF SAND! How completely em- 
bracing are these three words when 
applied to the keepsakes left to Memory 
to lift through her fingers and ponder 

over so pathetically when only dreams are left. 

Strings of Sand! Who has not known the 
feeling of sand slipping through one’s fingers? 
There is a fascinating attachment to sand for 
humans. Perhaps the very fact that we are dust 
draws us to the sands. In some countries, sand di- 
viners claim to read the future in the sands. Be 
that as it may, to me the future is with God, but 
the past may be likened to the sand houses of 
childhood. We build up, then break down, and 
let the sands stream through our fingers as we 
lazily sit and dream. 

In earliest childhood we start to play at this 
game, whether at the seashore, on mountain 
sides or in our homely back yards. We lift the 
sand and, try as we may, it slips gradually 
through our fingers, back to earth again. In des- 
peration, if we clutch the elusive sand, we may 
be able to hold successfully a few grains in our 
clenched fists; but, alas! of all the sand that 
slipped through, how small a proportion do we 
retain | 

And so it seems about events in the lives of 
those, who, like the sands, pass through our fin- 
gers, and vice versa. ‘Of all the incidents, tri- 
fling or momentous, it is often the most ridicu- 
lous grains of sand that Memory manages to 
keep for her treasure chest of dreams. 

Yes, silly, very often, the things we are able to 
garner from the sands. The results, of course, 
depend upon the one who plays the game. Skill- 
ful players may hope for happier tokens, or per- 
haps it would be truer to say we get results in 





the proportion to the purposeful strength of our 
grasp. Even skillful players have their off- 
times, and, happily, weak ones have their days of 
strength. The results are varied and queer, as- 
suredly, but interesting. Witness! 

She has passed out of my life completely and 
the years have rolled by, smoothing down the 
rough places of ache and loneliness that the loss 
of her friendship made. Of course, she needs 
explaining, which, though a difficult task in a 
few words, I shall nevertheless attempt. Her 
husband was a country doctor and she had been 
a widow for about twenty years, when, as a 
bride, I met her for the first time, upon my ar- 
rival in the little town that was to be my future 
home. Her five sons were already grown. She 
became interested in me from the beginning, 
though no relation, and, strange as it may seem, 
we became absorbed in a friendship that was as 
beautiful as it was unexplainable. No mother 
and daughter affair, mind you, but a mutual thiag 
of the intellect, heart and soul, so selfishly sweet 
that she would find herself refusing invitations to 
drive on Sunday afternoons (the only Sunday 
pleasure not frowned upon as sinful in the small 
town where we lived) in the hope that my call 
would come and together we could lull the babies 
to sleep while the roads slipped by us and all 
things were forgotten in our joyous friendship. 
Her lawyer-son many times confessed this, on 
the side, to me, and protested lest his mother’s 
interest weary me. He didn’t, and couldn’t, un- 
derstand. 


DD" FRIEND has since passed where shadows are, 
and though my poor sight cannot pierce the 
gloom, I sometimes sit, miser-fashion, evenings 





and through my fingers let the sands of our years 
together slip through. Alas! is my clutch so in- 
firm that these tokens three are all that I can 
grasp, in their entirety, from my string of sand? 
Yes, tokens three, and amazing are they in view 
of what that friendship was! But my poor re- 
sults must be confessed! I can salvage only 
three distinct, vivid recollections. 


O HE FIRST—the day she showed me how to dis- 
tinguish the three-pointed leaf of the poison 
oak from the five-pointed leaf of the Virginia 
creeper. She knew more about trees and flowers 
—the lore of Nature—than anyone I ever met. 
Perhaps it is only natural that I should remember 
this profound side of her. 

The second—when, after a hot July day that 
had served me an overdose of home and babies, 
I settled down beside her for a ride, and started 
a tale of self-pity, complaining particularly of 
babies, but generally of life. I blush at the 
memory of my youthful selfishness, and yet, 
there was never criticism or reproof from her. 
Gently and quietly, as if it were only yesterday, 
I seem to hear her low voice say: 

“You're tired, dear. Hard as these days seem, 
you'll never be so happy again. Try not to let 
the babies fret you. If you strive to enjoy them 
more, they become less trouble. Oh, enjoy them 
while they’re young! They’ll never be so en- 
tirely yours again.” 

Wistfully she looked off into space, while I 
let the words sink deeply into my soft, young 
heart. The wisdom of my friend! 

And now—the last. Truly I guess it was be- 
cause my friend was not given to idle words and 
gushing compliments that I sat bolt upright, when 
one day, driving by a lovely country garden, all 
gaily arrayed in gilly-flowers, she let fall: 

“T never see a gilly-flower that I am not re- 
minded of you.” 

Surprised, I dared to ask her why. 

“They are so bright, so colorful, like you.” 

I may be likened some day, by mistake, to an 
orchid, or an American beauty rose, any gor- 
geous bloom, but it will never carry the simple 
tribute of the homely gilly-flower. It may sound 
conceited to remember this episode, yet I cannot 
but be truthful. 

From our beautiful friendship, these are what 
remain in my clenched fist, after the strings of 
sand have passed through. Queer, too, after so 
many deeper phases that just these should re- 
main. The fault assuredly is mine. Neverthe- 
less, the truth stands! 

Again! He meant so much to me—more than 
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I care to admit. My trembling fingers weaken 
under the burden of the sands that try to flow 
through Memory’s treasure chest in his case! I 
cannot grasp one single grain, so foolishly shaky 
are my fingers, and yet, despite this, two grains 
are blown up into my eyes tonight, and I must 
face them. Could he but know this confession, 
I am sure he would be so happy! Strings of 
sand, yes, that would please the very masculinity 
of him! . 

I was just nineteen, so it was only natural 
that Alsace-Lorraine meant no more to me than 
a bone of contention between Germany and 
France. One morning, he gave me a copy of a 
widely read publication and asked my opinion 
about an article on that disputed area. The said 
opinion was to be handed down when he called 
that evening. It was in August, well do I re- 
member .... I took the article to my room 
that afternoon and stretched myself leisurely on 
my bed to commence the perusal, for I did not 
want to fall down intellectually before him. He 
had many college and university degrees, and 
was almost a decade older, so his interest flattered 
my youth. Pathetic Youth!. I read a while. 
Oh, dear! Why did people write such dry stuff? 
I made another attempt from the very beginning 
and on the dizzy heights, I fell asleep. Peace- 
fully I slumbered, despite the war-like aspect in 
Alsace-Lorraine! The pang at awakening was 
keen when I remembered the unconquered article 
and that night had already descended darkly on 
the earth, filling my room with shadows, and in 
a little while the tinkly bell would announce his 
arrival. Quickly I concentrated on the article as 
I dressed, until I had many high-sounding 
phrases. and facts gleaned, so that I could hurl 
them at him should he remember to ask concern- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine. That night, I tactfully 
kept him talking on other subjects and he forgot 
all about the article. My gratitude at my escape 
was boundless, as I could never sham without 
feeling so very stupid and insincere, and, what is 
worse, registering the fact on my face. Could 
he know how seriously my youth appraised his 
mental worth, I’m sure he would have laughed 
outright with a big-boyish glee, for he was the 
soul of simplicity and humility. 


HE SECOND sobers me! I often think what 
turn life would have taken for me, without 
this second. It was the day in September when he 
gave me a copy of 4 Kempis’s “Imitation of 
Christ.” This was the first copy I ever owned, 


and surely it was fitting that he should be the 
donor. 


It opened up journeys in holy lands. 














We each found our Via Crucis. 
still my favorite, though many others have crept 
into my library since then. 


That copy is 


J ND so it is with the lives of all my human re- 
lations. Poor, tired Memory has a souvenir- 
treasure of each; sometimes a hazy one, other 
times, vivid recollections. “I remember such and 
such a day,” says Memory, and then the past is 
read in the streaming sands. For some, the 
sands run white; for others, black, mauve-tinted, 
every conceivable shade from palest to reddest 
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clay; and so on, no two alike or the same. 

Strings of Sand! Life’s universally appealing 
memory game! Daily we are passing through 
the hands of our friends in much the same fash- 
ion. Odd, serious, grotesque, laughable, poig- 
nant—there are endless impressions being made 
that will later be all that Memory will be able 
to fall back on for dreams. Though we do our 
best to make the impressions worthwhile, the 
final results will depend upon the grasp of the 
hands through which the strings of our life’s 
sands pass. 





“Ghe Last Adventure Story 


With Father “Gimothy Himself aking a Part 


ATHER ‘TIMOTHY laid 
down his magazine, re- 
luctantly, and rubbed his eyes with both 
fists, as a small boy might have done. 

He had been sitting with his head close against 
the frosted window pane, to catch the dying day- 
light ; and so absorbed had he been in his reading 
that he had not noted how dark it had grown 
outside or how blue and numb were his fingers 
and nose from the wintry chill of the room in- 
side. Veritably, it was “like a barn.” 

“Glory to be God,” he sighed. “To be risk- 
ing the good eyes He gave me!” 

He put a piece of tallow candle between the 
leaves of the magazine, to mark his place, and 
got up and rubbed his thighs. He felt stiff all 
over. “But it’s not the cold alone!” he said, 
aloud, to his gray, bare room. “I’m getting old. 
I need exercise,—and they’re all so careful of 
me they won’t let me get it!” 

He hobbled toward the stove, but he looked 
back regretfully at the window ledge. 

Now, did they catch the man, he wondered? 
Not such a bad sort! If he’d gone to Confession 
and had a good Catholic mother to pray for him, 
he’d have been a different character, altogether! 

He opened the door of the-stove and peered 
in. No wonder the room was cold! He poked 
the dying embers. What realistic yarns those 
magazine fellows wrote! The fugitive in the 
story might have been one of his own boys right 
here in the parish, but gone wrong from lack of 
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early Catholic training. And the 
country through which he was 
sledding in his flight from justice was as like this 
end of Michigan as written topography could 
make it. 

“All but the wolves,” chuckled Father Timo- 
thy. “How the writing fellows sprinkle wolves 
around a winter landscape! Sure, I never met 
anyone who ever saw a wolf!” 

He was fond of reading, and adventure de- 
lighted him. That was a good story and a good, 
clean magazine,—he could allow old Mat to go on 
selling it and he could put it in the reading room 
of the town hall set aside for his Catholic men 
and boys. They were there most of the time! 
At this season of the year the males of the 
settlement had little to do—daily chores were 
quickly completed by their zest and brawn. They 
liked to spend their odd hours pouring over 
books and magazines. The settlement had no 
pool rooms, thanks be to God! 

The priest was determined to have only 
good publications and decent amusements 
coming into this little settlement; and, to 
that end, he read reams of magazines every 
month and passed on their contents; and he 
censured each motion picture before it could be 
run off on its one-a-week visit to the town hall. 

He did not find the work arduous. “I’ve got 


to have something to do!” he would tell him- 
self, quizzically. “When the bishop put me here, 
he must have thought I was going to be an in- 
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valid, always! There’s nothing for a priest to 
do here! There may have been, once, before the 
telephone and the automobile and the radio were 
invented,—but not now. Twenty years ago, a 
priest might have been kept busy driving around 
the country, visiting the outlying farmers among 
his parishioners. Now, somebody rushes me 
off and rushes me back in his sedan, and if it’s 
winter, the thing is heated like a high-priced 
apartment in New York. Glory be to God, what 
an age and a country, to be sure! 

“And nobody ever sick. A cold, maybe, but 
nothing to call the priest for! Thank God they 
are such a healthy lot, but this one little parish 
was no place to put a man who likes work!” 


E SHOOK down the stove and opened a damper. 
n “Time was,” he mused, “when folks in 
places like these were lonely. They don’t need 
to be, now!” He cocked a droll eye at the tele- 
phone. That invention, alone, had revolution- 
ized the life of people in the country. Any hour 
of the day or night, you had only to turn a little 
crank, take the receiver off its hook, and a voice 
would say ‘number, please’ in your ear, though 
you were miles from your nearest neighbor. 

“Other people would call you, if you did not 
call them! ‘Is this you, Father Timothy? How 

I’m sending little Johnnie 
over with a baked chicken and a mince pie. You 
just put them in your oven a minute, if they’ve 
got cold on the way. And have you plenty of 
wood, Father?.... You will not chop any! Sure, 
there’s no need your doing heavy things like that, 
with a lot of idle, strong men sitting around all 
day, waiting for the thaw; we need a priest 
too bad here to let you injure yourself doing 
things it ain’t necessary for you to do! Johnnie 
senior will stop by on his way from the post of- 
fice and chop enough to last you till tomorrow!’ ” 

Ah, well, if there had been times when he felt 
he could have dispensed with the telephone, he 
was never unmindful of its worth. Wontien in 
wide-flung farmhouses could call their friends 
and relatives for miles around and while away 
the darkest winter day talking endlessly! He 
had heard them doing it, on those rare occasions 
when he took up his receiver. There were parties 
on the line... . “Gab parties!” chuckled the 
priest. 

If the telephone was a God-send, the victrola 
had been a source of comfort and pleasure. 
Every man in the settlement had had one for 
years. Nay, more: they traded in old ones for 
new, as they did their cars; and mail houses 
from coast to coast sent records into the town- 


ship. “They enjoy themselves,’ Father Timothy 
was wont to say. “They’ve got canned music 
and the movies and all the magazines they want 
. . . no wonder the winter passes quickly for 
them !” 

And now, they had the radio. Wierd, won- 
derful instruments that brought the outside world 
into their kitchens and the parlors. They could 
sit around the stove at night in farmhouse or 
settlement shack and hear a concert in Chicago, 
a jazz orchestra in Toledo, a bed-time story in 
New York. “Ah, but God is good to us who are 
living today! Most of us have health, prosper- 
ity, varied recreation.” 

Father Timothy went over to a peg behind the 
door and took down his great coat. He would 
steal outside and chop himself some wood! 

He had a sudden inspiration. He stood think- 
ing about it, his coat only half on. There was 
a radio in the town hall, as well as in every 
household. He would write tonight to some of 
these broadcasting stations and ask them to put 
adventure stories on the air! 

“T'll tell them how crazy the men and boys 
here are over adventure and travel tales, and how 
the womenfolk ‘eat up’ all the fiction that comes 
in to Mat; and I’ll say I think it would be capital 
to have good clean stories with plenty of action 
in them read over the radio, maybe in serial 
form, like the movies! Then, the women could 
‘listen in’ on them at home, and the boys could 
hear them at the town hall; and they could all 
laugh together over the ‘wise cracks’—to say 
nothing of speculating on how the story’s com- 
ing out!” 

“That’s a thought,” chuckled Father Timothy. 
He finished pulling on his coat. “It might take 
the minds of the young people off so much jazz!” 


OR THE boys and girls of his parish were jazz- 
mad. Every evening they gathered in the 
town hall, got a far-off orchestra on the air, and 
danced to it as long as their elders would let them, 
“But they’re fine and clean!” said the priest. “God 
is good. If we direct their pleasures and amuse- 
ments and keep them sincere Catholics, they 
can’t go far wrong. Let them dance to the radio, 
God bless them!” 

He opened the door of his shack. A cold, 
gray, bare world lay before him, topped by a 
grayer sky. Small frame houses, slate-hued in 
the darkening, were scattered over the flat, snow- 
shrouded land; the cross of the church stood 
amid snow-draped fir trees at the end of the 
settlement. And from every chimney, except 
that of the church, smoke curled up into a clear, 











bitterly cold atmosphere. 
was lighted only for a brief time in the early 


In the church, a fire 


mornings on week-days. The priest could see 
his own breath as he sang Mass, and his hands 
were sometimes so cold he could scarcely hold the 
Blessed Sacrament. On Sunday, when people 
came from far and wide, blue smoke floated 
from the church chimney till mid-afternoon. 
They had low Mass, high Mass, Benediction, 
Sunday school, Vespers. How the priest loved 
his busy Sundays! 

He never blamed his parishioners for the cold 
church of week-days. True, they had telephones, 
cars, victrolas, radios ; they went to all the movies 
they could get, bought all the reading matter 
going. But fuel was high, even in this timber- 
filled country. “They have to save on some- 
thing!” the good little man told himself, cheer- 
fully. 


OMEONE had chopped his wood for him while 
he had been reading! “And I was that in- 
terested I never heard them!” he said, ruefully. 
But he would make two or three trips and fill up 
his box. He’d get a little fun out of that. He 
heaped one armful. He had scarcely straightened 
up and started back toward the shack when a 
hearty voice hailed him from the road. “None o’ 
that, Father!” it cried. “Ye’re not strong enough 
to be carryin’ wood! Here, leave me have it! I 
looked in when I came to chop it, an’ ye were 
so wrapped up in that story ye never heard me. 
I said to myself, ‘I’ll come back an’ bring the 
wood in as soon as it gets too dark for him to 
be readin’ any longer!’ Was it a good story, 
Father? I'll bet I know the one! .... Did he 
get away?” 

Father Timothy relinquished the wood and 
went back to the shack with his visitor. “Not 
yet, James,” he said. “I was just in the middle 
of his escape, when it got so dark I could see 
no more.” 

“I hope they don’t catch him! 
bad!” 

James filled Father Timothy’s wood box for 
him. “Now, I'll put your kettle on, Father, an’ 
make ye a nice strong cup o’ tea.” 

“You will not!” cried the priest, testily. “I’m 
well able to get my own supper! Trouble is, you 
all treat me as though I was still an invalid, and 
I haven’t got a thing on earth the matter with 
me! I’m just getting old and I need some exer- 
cise . . . . like chopping wood or taking long 
hikes to see my parishioners. Go on and laugh, 


He ain’t so 


James, if it does you any good, but I’m telling 
you the truth! 


Sit down, man, and I'll get 
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supper. Perhaps you'll stay with me. I have a 
ham Mrs. Rafferty sent over, and baked apples.” 

The big woodsman sat down behind the now 
glowing stove. “I know of nowhere I’d rather 
be Father!” cried he. “Ye ought to have a 
radio, here, to amuse yourself at night!” 

“IT have my breviary, man,” said Father Tim- 
othy. “And too often the telephone rings!” 

He busied himself about the cupboard, the 
stove and the table, and his visitor watched him 
and talked. In this simple community, where 
every family was hospitable and any man might 
sit down at meal in any house he happened to 
find himself at eating time, the priest’s frugal 
table was most popular of all. Men ate their 
food cooked by the hands of their own wives 
and sent over by the children, and it tasted better 
to them than ever it did at home. Peace en- 
tered their souls. But they were simple men and 
they did not know that Father Timothy fed them 
mentally and spiritually, as well as physically. 
They only knew they enjoyed being there. 

“I see by the paper there have been wolves 
seen in northern Michigan, Father, .... not far 
from here!” 

“Tut, tut,” said the priest, opening his oven. 
“Whenever the newspaper reporters want to 
scare folks in Detroit or New York, they write 
that wolves have been seen in Michigan! None 
of us ever sees a wolf. The human kind are our 
only fear, James. ... Draw up your chair, man.” 

When his visitor left, Father Timothy went to 
the door with him. Stars were sprinkled across 
the heavens above them and a blue sheen lay 
upon the snow. “What a wondrous night!” 
breathed the priest. 

The woodsman cocked an eye toward the 
northeast. “Bank your fire good, Father. It 
looks like snow before morning. Not a blizzard, 
ye understand, but a heavy fall. If it’s as bad as 
it was last year, it might be two days before we 
could dig you out! Have ye plenty of food?” 

“Enough for a week!” 

“The worst of these heavy snows is that the 
telephone wires may get broken down. Ye never 
know what a blessing that thing is till ye can’t 
raise Central!” 


CO LITTLE PRIEST closed the door upon his de- 
parting guest. He heaved a contented sigh 
and went back to his stove. How comfortable and 
warm his tiny house was! And how he loved 
it, his church, and his flock! He sat down with 
his pipe and his breviary. When that was done, 
he would bank his fire, crawl into his bunk, and 
read himself to sleep. He could finish that story 
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of adventure before the room got all too cold. 

The first flurries of snow made a soft, thud- 
ding sound as they fell upon the roof. “James 
was right!” Father Timothy said. The faintly 
blue background of his window became thickly 
white with the descending snowstorm. It shut 
him in, made him happy. “Ah, what a wonder- 
ful world!” he said to himself. “What a good 
God. We don’t deserve all the care he lavishes 


upon us.” 

YE AND BYE, he banked his fire, carefully, as 
6) was his wont. The snow outside must al- 
ready be quite deep, he thought. “Thank God 
I’ve got good wind and can get through the drifts 
to the church to say Mass in the morning, no mat- 
ter how deep the snow is!” 

After all, he would not read. 
prayers. It’s especially cold, tonight. 
story can wait till tomorrow!” 

He awoke at dawn in such cold as he never 
remembered. “Glory be to God!” he thought, 
“did the snow last night cave in a side of the 
house, that it’s as cold as this?’ He looked 
across at his stove. There should have been 
some faint glow through the slits in its door. 
Instead it was black. “What could have hap- 
pened to the draft?” he shivered. 

Heavy snow sliding from the roof during the 
night might have shaken the draft loose; there 
may have been a wind he did not hear in his 
sleep. Who knew? Only God. 

“The fire must be rebuilt,” sighed Father 
Timothy. “And the house won’t be any warmer 
if I wait an hour or so before setting about it! 
Burr! there’ll be a few matins and fewer ablu- 
tions this morning! 

“What a soft thing you are!” he scolded him- 
self, between chattering teeth. “Think of the 
monks of the Middle Ages, before anybody ever 
dreamed of steam heat! Some brother had to 
get up in the bitter winter mornings and ‘make 
a fire for the rest of them! You're lucky you 
weren't living then!” He dumped the grate with 
numb fingers. His bin was piled high with 
wood, and he emptied this, piece by piece, to get 
to the bottom. But there was no kindling under- 
neath. “And no charcoal in the house!” he said, 
ruefully. “Isn’t that just like frail human na- 
ture? We never think beyond the moment. I 
should think Almighty God would lose patience 
with us!” 

Well, he remembered a good heap of whit- 
tlings and small chunks beside the woodpile. 
“I'll have to shovel my way to it!” he thought. 
He struggled into his coat and bound up his 


“Tl say my 
That 
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neck and head. When he opened his door, he 
found the opening filled with snow almost to the 
top jamb; beyond, the snow still fell straight 
down from heaven, a thick, slowly descending 
white curtain. He broke the bank in the door- 
way outward with his shovel. “It’s more ice 
than snow!” said he. 

With pickaxe and shovel, he made a way for 
himself, inch by inch, to the woodpile behind his 
little house. And when he got there, he could 
not see the outlines of the shack, so thick was 
the falling snow! Not a sound came to him. He 
was shut in in the circle of his own body. He 
rested a moment, straining his ears. The soft 
snow made the only sound in the world as it pad- 
padded upon the drifts all about him. 

How many times he had thought it would be 
fun to chop his own wood, to get the exercise! 
And now, when he had extracted an armful of 
kindling from the packed ice and snow, he felt 
a pain in his side and a great dizziness. “Steady, 
Timmie my boy!” he cried to himself. “Of 
course your old heart thumps! You're not used 
to this! But you had to come out and God is 
with you. Be not afraid!” He turned to face 
the path he had made for himself from the 
house; stumbled, sprawled. “Mustn’t lie here,” 
he panted. “Freeze!” 

With difficulty, he struggled to his feet. He 
had lost the wood he had come to get, and he 
was up to his hips in a snow drift. He should 
have been in the path he had made. “It couldn’t 
have filled up so soon!” He took a few difficult 
steps forward and found deeper snow. “Keep 
your head!” he admonished himself, his breath 
coming, now, in painful gasps. He turned straight 
about and took the number of steps back he had 
taken forward. He rested a moment. “You'd 
better get back into the house and telephone for 
someone! Glory be to God, what a weakling 
you are!” The telephone might be out of order 
.... but God is good; “He’ll send someone over, 
all in His good time!” He couldn’t freeze to 
death, once he got inside his own door, and he’d 
be over this pain in his heart, once he could lie 
down. It had always passed. 

He tried to peer through the shifting curtain 
falling so gently about him, but he could make 
out nothing. He ploughed a few steps ahead: 
a wall of snow confronted him. “My house!” 
he breathed, joyfully. He stepped to it, thrust 
his arms out to feel its welcome solidity. 


HERE WAS nothing there. His arms went 
through the wall of snow, and he felt himself 
falling, falling ... . “My Lord and my God!” 











he cried out; and “It’s a nightmare I’m hay- 
ing!” he thought. 

When he regained consciousness he lay among 
bushes, snow-bent, and snow-swept upward from 
him, crazily, in a long incline. “How did I get 


here?” he asked himself. It was the ravine be- 
hind his house. Some ghostly striplings had 
stayed his plunge down it. 

He tried to rise. And then the great pain in his 
heart had spread to his leg and his hip. Slowly, 
fearfully, Father Timothy craned his head 
around and got his bearings. His leg and hip 
were broken. The leg was bent under him. He 
could not rise. “But I can crawl back to the 
house!” As well expect to crawl to heaven! 

He had a few minutes of panic. He began to 
yell at the top of his lungs. His neighbors were 
there, above the ravine, at the other side of the 
white blanket. They must hear him and come! 
But the thick descending snow cast the sound 
of his voice back upon his very chest. No one 
would hear him, even if they were up and astir 
at this hour! 

And he knew they were not. In summer days, 
the settlement woke with the roosters. But when 
winter came, men, women and children slept 
very late, indeed. On such a day as this, they 
were lazier than ever. He had called till he was 
hoarse. He closed his eyes and tried to think. 

It was preposterous, of course. A little while 
ago and nothing had been wrong with him! He 
mustn’t let his mind wander. Of course his good 
people would come to look for him, later. He 
was not losing blood; he was warmiy clad. He 
could live till they missed him! “If only they 
can get my leg set so I can say Mass, today!” 
They would, they would! “God is good.” 

The world faded away. He dreamed of sun- 
shine and of his mother’s voice; he was saying 
Mass in the seminary; he was standing over the 
coffin of his father and he felt tears coursing 
down his face. But that was snow upon his face. 
He opened his eyes and saw the white mantle. 
It was lifting a little! Yes, he could see trees 
farther away than a few minutes... . or an hour 
. + .. ago; he could make out the outline of his 
house roof; he could see.... 


A 


could utter maniacal screams like those! 


ATHER T1MoTHY heard his own voice shriek- 
ing like a madman! He could not believe he 
He 


stopped suddenly, his breath a gasp. There was 
one off there, ... two, three. He rubbed his eyes. 
He was not mistaken! 

Whenever the newspaper reporters want to 
scare folks in Detroit or New York— he himself 
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had said that. He remembered. A long, long 
time ago. He stared at blood-shot eyes through 
the snow. 

Did they wait until a man was dead? 

His period of panic passed. The little priest 
was numb and faint through all his body; his 
head alone was alive. His parishioners would 
not find him until it was too late. He knew 
that, now. He did not want to die. Who does? 
But God was with him; He would not fear! 
“Into Thy Hands I commend my spirit.” 


HE MARTYRS, of course, were rent asunder by 

wolves and other wild animals; they were 
still alive when they were torn. He shivered. 
“My Lord and my God, I am not worthy!” he 
cried out. And he was afraid. He was a 
craven ... he knew it... ! 

He had not written that letter to any broad- 
casting station last night. Would someone else 
think of it? .... And his work here. Another 
priest would carry it on! “The good people!” 
he whispered. “God bless them and keep them!” 

But he was afraid. Afraid of death. He shud- 
dered. Those wolves! That story in the maga- 
zine .... he had not finished it. What did the 
wolves do in the story? He had always enjoyed 
adventure. 

Suddenly Father Timothy laughed, softly, and 
raised his arms above his head. Adventure. 

His lips moved. He was praying at a death- 
bed, ... his own. But he was no longer afraid! 
Life was ebbing; his heart was struggling to go 
on in his poor body. It could not hold out much 
longer! But what matter? He was going on 
the greatest adventure man could take! Ah, 
what a story it would make, if any man 
could come back to tell it! “Jesus, my Savior,” 
he said, and went to his adventure with extended 
arms, and a smile upon his face. 


Daylight J Love 


By Rupert Crort-Cooke. 


Daylight I love, since through its toiling hours 
God made us, and our little world of flowers. 
Evenings I love, for with their quiet ends 
Our Lord would wander, talking with His 
friends. 
And the dark night I love, for once it came 
To shade from dying eyes His people’s shame. 
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DID PETER DESERT HIS WIFE? 


A friend argues that our Church was founded on 
a wife-deserter, St. Peter having left his wife to 
follow Jesus. Kindly inform me just how he gets 
that idea?—T. M., MANCHESTER, CONN. 

“And leaving all things they followed Him.” In 
these few words St. Matthew describes the call of 
St. Peter and the other Apostles, St. James and St. 
John. St. Peter, having been a married man, must 
have left his wife. That, I suppose, is the founda- 
tion of your friend’s charge against St. Peter. To 
leave his wife in order to follow Christ was not 
desertion. Desertion means to quit the duties of 
one’s state without right. Higher duties prevail 
over inferior ones. The Divine Will must always 
be obeyed. When our country called the young men 
to arms during the World War no one accused them 
of deserting their parents. Joyce Kilmer, the Cath- 
olic poet, was so great a lover of his country that 
he volunteered even though he had a wife and chil- 
dren. Did anyone ever call him-a deserter? If 
St. Peter’s leaving his wife was desertion, then our 
Lord sanctioned it by making the Fisherman the 
foundation of His Church. 


BLESSED FOURNET 


Can you tell me where I can secure information 
about Blessed Fournet, and where I can obtain a 
relic?—M. J. P., Ottve View, CAL. 


Andrew Hubert Fournet founded the Daughters 
of the Cross, commonly called the Sisters of St. 
Andrew. The motherhouse and novitiate of this 
community in the United States is located at St. 
Vincent’s College, Shreveport, -La. Address the 
Rev. Mother Superior for further information. 


SPONSORS AT CONFIRMATION 


(1) Must a person to be confirmed have a spon- 
sor? May there be more than one? (2) May one 
sponsor stand for all to be confirmed? (3) Should 
the sponsor at confirmation be different from the 
one at baptism?—F. K,, Union City, N. J. 

(1) Yes. There should not be more than one 
sponsor for each one to be confirmed. (2) The 
present law of the Church says that one sponsor 
may not stand for more than two. There may 
be circumstances which would allow one sponsor 
to stand for a number of confirmed. (3) Unless 


confirmation is administered immediately after bap- 
tism, the sponsor for baptism may act as sponsor 
at confirmation. 
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BAPTISM 


(1) How soon after birth should a baby be 
baptized? (2) Are Protestants allowed to stand up 
for Catholic children? (3) Are Iris and Ada Saints’ 
names?—F. P., New York, N. Y. 


(1) The law of the Church commands that in- 
fants be baptized as soon as possible after birth. 
The common practice here requires that the child be 
baptized within three weeks after birth. To delay 
baptism beyond this time without grave reason is 
usually considered a grave sin. (2) Protestants 
are forbidden to act as sponsors. (3) I don’t know. 


A CANON: CANON LAW 


I have noticed that you made mention of a canon 
and canon law at times. What is a canon?—G. K., 
PiITTsBuRGH, Pa. 


Canon is a Greek word meaning rule. Every 
law is a rule of action to which the subjects of the 
law should conform themselves. In this sense all 
laws are canons or rules. But from immemorial 
usage, the word “canon” has been applied to Church 
law, so that canon law is now the proper title of the 
rules of the Church. Canon 900 and Canon 901 are 
the numbers of the various rules contained in the 
Book, or Codex, of Canon Law. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


My education has been limited. I have tried to 
make up at night school, but there are some phases 
of general education in which I am sadly lacking. 
It occurred to me that you might be willing to 
recommend a list of books which might assist me 
in filling the gaps in my general education—J. B. 
H., DorcHeEster, Mass. 

For satisfactory treatment of Catholic subjects 
The Catholic Encyclopedia should be consulted. It 
would pay you to invest in the set and follow the 
reading courses which are to be found jin the 
Index. They have been arranged for cases like 
your own. Sometimes one can find a set of the 
Encyclopedia at second-hand book stores at bar- 
gain prices. Your reading ought to follow along 
the lines of the Catholic College and University. 
Try to get the Year Books or schema of studies 
pursued at Boston College or Holy Cross. 

The following list may be of some help to you: 


Condensed History of the World by Fredet, S.J., 
History of Philosophy by Turner, Present Day 
Thinkers and the New Scholasticism by Zybura, 














History of Catholic Church by Guggenberger, S.J., 
Short History of England by Lingard, Religious 
Life by Bede Jarrett, O.P. 

Fiction: The Bethrothed (Manzoni), Fabiola 
(Wiseman), Saracinesca (Crawford), My New 
Curate (Sheenan). 

Various: Apologia Pro Vita Sua (New- 
man), Oxford and Cambridge Conferences (Rick- 
aby), Popes and Science (Walsh), St. Francis of 
Assisi (Chesterton), Faith of Our Fathers (Gib- 
bons), Catholic Liturgy (Lefebre). 

Consult: Book Case Series (Reville) and The 
History of Popes (Pastor). 


NECESSITY OF DISPENSATION 


Must a priest who performs the marriage cere- 
mony between a Catholic and a non-Catholic obtain 
a dispensation from the bishop?—M. A. R., CHEL- 
sEA, Mass. 


Yes. 


FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES OF MARY 


Can you give me the address of the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary in or around New York City? 
—M. R. H., Scranton, Pa. 


There is a convent of this sisterhood located at 
225 East 45th Street, New York City. 

To M. F. R. For accurate information about Pope 
Alexander VI, read the article in The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. 

To S. A. Manifest faults are fit objects of dis- 
pleasure. One can in righteous indignation repro- 
bate them when they are serious and bring grave 
disorder in the home. God does not expect you to 
approve of what is evil. But, imitating His conduct 
towards sinners, you must love the sinner while con- 
demning the sin. To feel that you would like to 
rid yourself of the individual is not wrong. In fact, 
it might be well to seek some way that this may 
be done. If this cannot be accomplished the suffer- 
ing he causes will furnish you an excellent occasion 
to practise heroic charity and fortitude. 


MAKING DEATH EASY 


(1) Is it against the laws of the Catholic Church 
to give dope in any way to a person about to be 
electrocuted? (2) I have been told that there are 
more Methodists than Catholics in this country. 
Can you give me the correct figures? (3) If a 
member of the Knights of Columbus marries a non- 
Catholic is he dropped from the organization?—C. 
T., NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 


(1) There is no particular law that I know of 
relating to cases of this kind. It must be judged 
on general principles. It may- be allowed to adminis- 
ter a narcotic to a condemned man who suffers ex- 
treme nervousness in order to prepare him for the 
ordeal. But it would not be lawful to administer a 
drug if a harmless stimulant would do as well, nor 
before he has been given ample opportunity to make 
his peace with God, nor in so large an amount that 
he is rendered unconscious, He must be allowed 
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the power to prepare himself to meet his judge. 
Moreover, the remaining hours of life are precious, 
They give a man time to reconcile himself to Divine 
Providence and to offer up his death in a spirit of 


penance for his sins. One rendered unconscious 
cannot do these things. 

(2) According to the report of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in 1923, there were 18,260,793 Cath- 
olics, and 8,433,268 Methodists. The Official Cath- 
olic Directory for 1925 gives the number of Catho- 
lics as 18,654,028. According to Rev. H. G. Carroll 
of the Christian Herald, there were 8,700,007 Meth- 
odists in the same year. 

(3) Not unless he contracts an invalid marriage 
outside the Church. The Church herself grants dis- 
pensation for grave reasons to marry a non-Catholic, 
but always before a priest. The Knights can hardly 
be more severe than the Church. 


ASTROLOGY: ANNULMENT 


(1) What is the Catholic attitude towards astrol- 
ogy? May one follow the signs of the astrology 
chart in mapping out his life? (2) Plecse explain 
the Marconi annulment—F. A. V., CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass. 


(1) Astrology, or the system of judging future 
events by the position of the stars, may be divided 
into judicial astrology, and natural astrology. The 
second undertakes to predict future events in the 
physical world, such as the weather, etc. In this 
sphere astrology partakes of the science of astron- 
omy and is legitimate. Judicial astrology undertakes 
to predict future events in the lives of nations and 
men. It is condemned as a form of superstition. 
It is an affront to God and His Providence to direct 
our actions by means of the positions of the stars. 
God has given us reason and the Church to guide 
us. Shakespeare spoke wisely when he said, “not 
from the stars do I my judgment pluck.” (2) Ac- 
cording to the press reports the Sacred Roman Rota 
declared the marriage between Marconi and Miss 
O’Brien to have been null and void from the begin- 
ning because they entered into a dissoluble mar- 
riage. This condition is contrary to the essence of 
Christian marriage, which demands unity (one hus- 
band to one wife), and indissolubility (union of one 
husband to one wife until death). 


THE JEWS 


(1) What race is directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for the crucifixion of Christ? (2) Where do 
the Jews get the idea that Columbus was a Jew? 
(3) Who were the first race of people? Were they 
the Jews? (4) If Jesus and Mary were Jews, what 
sound reasons could I give for changing of my reli- 
gion? (5) Is the motto “an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth” practised, and by whom? (6) Was St. 
Peter ever in Rome?—R. C., New York, N. Y. 

(1) The Sanhedrim, or Great Council of the 
Jews, decreed Christ’s death and the chief-priests 
and pharisees instigated the people to demand His 
death of Pilate, the Roman Governor. The Roman 
soldiers executed the sentence wrung from Pilate by 
the Jewish leaders. (2) I never knew that the 
Jews ever claimed Christopher Columbus. The 
great discoverer certainly never acted like one. The 








first thing he did when he landed in the New World 
was to plant the Cross and give the name San Sal- 
vador (Holy Savior) to the place. (3) Races, prop- 
erly speaking, did not exist until the dispersion of 
the tribes at the Tower of Babel (Gen. 11). Up to 
that time all men were “of one tongue and of the 
same speech” (Gen. 11:1), descendants of one 
pair, Adam and Eve. The Jewish race is rooted 
in Abraham, who was born hundreds of years after 
the dispersion of the people at Babel (Gen. 17:4, 5; 
John, 5:56). (4) The will of God, Who wishes all 
to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth (1. Tim. 2:4). “Neither is there salvation 
in any other. For there is no other name under 
heaven [that is, except the religion of Jesus Christ] 
given to men whereby we must be saved.” (Acts 
4:12). Christ’s religion is for all men of all times, 
regardless of race or color. “Go into the whole 
world and teach all nations’ (Marx 16:15; Marr. 
28:19) was the commission given by Christ to His 
apostles. (5) Theoretically, no one—at least among 
Christians, for Jesus substituted a higher law 
(Marr. 5:38). Practically all those who seek re- 
venge act according to the abrogated motto. (6) 
Yes. There he fixed his see, which has ever been 
the center of unity of the Church of Christ. 


NOVENA TO ST. JUDE 


(1) Have you the booklet of St, Jude in French? 
—L. L., Fitcusure, Mass. 

(2) Where can I obtain the booklet on St. Jude? 
—F. J. D., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 

(3) Please tell me something about St. Jude and 
how to make a novena to him.—L. M., MILWAUKEE, 
WIs. 

(1 and 2) Inquire at Catholic bookstores. Tue 


Sicn gladly gives free copies of the prayer to St. 
Jude. 


ST. JUDE THADDEUS 


There were two Apostles named Judas: Judas Is- 
cariot who betrayed our Lord, and St. Judas who is 
= in English, St. Jude and, in Latin, St. Thad- 
deus, 

St. Jude was the son of Cleophas (the brother of 
St. Joseph) and of Mary, a cousin of Our Lady. 
His brothers were St. James the Less and St. Sim- 
eon of Jerusalem. At the call of grace he became 
an Apostle. 

He seems to have hoped that our Lord would 
establish an earthly kingdom. At the Last Supper 
he asked: “Lord, how is it that Thou wilt manifest 
Thyself to us and not to the world?” Jesus ex- 
plained: “If anyone love Me, he will keep My word 
and My Father will love him, and We will come 
to him and make Our abode with him.” (St. John: 
14 :22-23). 

Tradition tells us that after Pentecost St. Jude 
joined St. Simon in Arabia. Baradach, the king’s 
general, was then at war with India. He prayed his 
gods to tell the results of the war. They confessed 
inability to prophesy while Simon and Jude were in 
the kingdom.. The Apostles were then brought 


before the king. The heathen priests predicted a 
long war, whereas the Apostles said that on the 
morrow the enemy would plead for peace. 


Then 
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both priests and Apostles were imprisoned. On the 
fulfilling of the Apostles’ prediction, they were re- 
leased from prison and were offered rich gifts which 
they refused: “We came not to enrich ourselves 
but to bestow on you and your people an eternal 
treasure,” 

The Apostles, now unmolested, preached the Gos- 
pel throughout Arabia. So many were their con- 
verts, the heathen priests succeeded in arousing 
hatred against Sts. Simon and Jude, who were ar- 
rested in the town of Suanyr. Dragged into a pagan 
temple, they were commanded to renounce Christ 
and offer incense to the gods. On their refusal, 
the saints were martyred. St. Simon was sawed 
lengthwise and St. Jude was beheaded. Their re- 
mains are preserved and venerated to this day in 
Rome. St. Jude is the author of one of the Scrip- 
tural books. 


PRAYER TO St. JUDE 


(To be said for cases despaired of) 

St. Jude, glorious Apostle, faithful servant and 
friend of Jesus, the name of the traitor has caused 
you to be forgotten by many, but the Church honors 
and invokes you as the patron of things despaired 
of. Pray for me who am so miserable. Pray for 
me that finally I may receive the consolations and 
succor of Heaven in all my necessities, tribulations 
and sufferings, particularly (here make your re- 
quest), and that I may bless God with the elect 
throughout eternity. Amen. 

St. Jude, Apostle, martyr and relative of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of Mary and of Joseph, inter- 
cede for us. 


To make a novena say the above prayer for nine 
days, adding three Our Fathers, Hail Marys, and 
Glorias. Receive the sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Eucharist at least once (if possible) during the 
novena, And once more in thanksgiving. You may 
choose nine Sundays to practice special devotion to 
St. Jude. Assist at Holy Mass for nine Sundays 


and say the prayer. Receive the Holy Sacraments 
as often as you can. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


Three months ago I was sent to an insane asylum, 
Now, thanks to St. Jude, I am well again. Please 
publish this.—C. B., St. Louis, Mo. 


I promised to make an offering in honor of St. 
Jude if I got a certain mark in my Regents’ exam- 
ination. Thanks to his intercession, I far exceeded 
my expectation.—L. R., New York, N. Y. 


I wish to thank publicly good St. Jude for the 
grace of restful sleep which I have been unable to 
enjoy for some time, I wish to include Little 
Therese in my thanksgiving. She helped, I know. 
—M, T. G., Quincy, Mass. 


I promised publication if St. Jude obtained sev- 
eral favors for me. Two of them were in regard to 
examinations, and the third for grace to overcome 
a certain temptation. I passed the examination with 
honors, and for one month I have never yielded to 
the temptation though it had become a daily habit. 
—C. E. H., Cambridge, Mass. 














Communications 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Provipence, R. I. 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I have been an interested reader of THE SIGN 
ever since it started. While I consider it one of 
the best Catholic monthlies for the ordinary Catho- 
lic reader, I think that there is one thing in which 
Tue Sicn is sadly lacking. At the head of the 
Sign Post I notice that you invite your readers to 
send in their comments; “what interests you will 
very likely interest others.” It is very seldom, 
however, that one reads any comments from your 
readers. Can it be that nothing interests them? 
The communications from the readers of America 
make that excellent periodical one of the best. I 
never fail to read them. 

Now, if you will permit me to make a sugges- 
tion, I would advise you to urge more comments 
from your readers. It will create more interest, be- 
cause “what interests you will very likely interest 
others”. If you would give less space to Ques- 
tions and Answers and insert pertinent comments 
from your readers I think that they will make 
Tue Sicn “more instructive and attractive”.—V. L. 


Epitor’s Note: We sincerely thank V. L. for 
the above suggestion, and commend it to the at- 
tention of all our readers. Any communication 
that will invite worthwhile discussion will be pub- 
lished in this column, and gladly, 


SPIRITUAL VALUES AND LITERATURE 


New York, N. Y. 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I enclose renewal of my subscription for THE 
Si1en, which in its blending of true spiritual values 
and interesting Catholic literature seems to me to 
embody the best in Catholic magazine life. 

ELeanor Rocers Cox 


A REVIEWER REVIEWED 


CrincinnatTI, O. 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


An Editor who carelessly has merely looked at 
the price of the book (my Poems) and quoted it 
wrong, is not likely to have read the contents of 
the book any too well. 

As Tue Sicn has many mediocre stories and 
verses printed, how can such an Editor know about 
overtones and silences in poetry; verses lacking 
these, when most of these have these very quali- 
ties? Other critics have commented on this as a 
fact. 

See that Tue Sicn is first improved in quality, 
before you expect other writers to be perfect. 

It is the case of “seeing the beam in another’s 
eye, whilst you see not even the mote in your 
own.” 
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Perfection is not found by the wholesale in this 
lite, maybe not at all. 


However, I thank you for some of the compli- 
mentary remarks about my new poem book.—E. V. 


Epitor’s Note: We misquoted the price of Miss 
V.’s book; for which mistake we apologize. The 
writer of the review is himself a poet of some dis- 
tinction, and we quite agree with his estimate of 
Miss V.’s verses. 


“SATISFYING” 


Tyrone, IRELAND 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I shall be glad if you will kindly convey to N. M. 
Law, the editor of your interesting monthly fea- 
ture “Categorica,” my appreciative thanks for the 
honor done me by the reproduction of “The Father 
of a Nun”. 

May I add here a word of congratulation on 
the very fine magazine which you give us each 
month? It seems to me most eloquent of that 
buoyant, confident, even combative, spirit which ani- 
mates Catholic letters today. “Satisfying” is the ad- 
jective most commonly used by a little group here 
that wishes you always well. 

P. J. O’Connor Durry 


MISS ENID DINNIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I just finished reading Our Lady of the Ashes, 
by Enid Dinnis, in the May number of your very 
fine little magazine. I admire your very good taste 
in selecting manuscripts. May beg of you, 
Father, to spare a moment or two to tell me some- 
thing of Enid Dinnis? I have read one of her 
books, and would like very much to know some- 
thing about her. One of my friends suspects she 
is a religious—“she has the touch”’—and may I 
add my suspicion, a hopeful one, that she may be a 
Passionist Sister? 

I hope you will grant this little request to one 
of your interested readers—MyrtLe TAyYLor 


Eprror’s Notre: The above communication is 
but one of the very many in praise of Enid Dinnis. 
She is a singular writer in the field of Catholic 
literature. As Miss Taylor says, “she has the 
touch”. Miss Dinnis is not a religious. She is a 
convert to the Faith, and a resident of London. 

It will interest Miss Taylor and other readers of 
Tue Sicn to read this extract from a recent let- 
ter from Miss Dinnis: 

“I hope to send you a little story dealing with 
the Passion shortly. I am glad you liked Our Lady 
of the Ashes. I like to tackle a point raised by non- 
Catholics. I heard that one raised at a debate. 
Suffering is always a hard saying, so the Passion 
ought to come into a story with good effect. Ore 
sees so many people “filling up the sufferings of 
Christ,” and the world never gets at the why 
and wherefore. And it judges by results and 
never realizes what a Result may be indicated 
by failure. But—you have set me off on my 
hobby ! .’—Eniw DINNIS 
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Gain and Abel 


From the Fourth Chapter of Genesis 


days, that Cain offered the fruits of 

the earth, gifts to God. Abel also 
offered of the firstlings of his flock, and of their 
fat: and the Lord had respect to Abel, and to 
his offerings. But to Cain and his offerings 
He had not respect: and Cain was exceedingly 
angry, and his countenance fell. 

And the Lord said to him: ‘Why art thou 
angry? and why is thy countenance fallen? If 
thou do well shalt thou not receive? but if ill, 
shall not sin forthwith be present at the door? 
but the lust thereof shall be under thee, and thou 
shalt have dominion over it.’ And Cain said to 
Abel his brother: ‘Let us go forth abroad.’ And 
when they were in the field, Cain rose up against 
his brother Abel and slew him. 

And the Lord said to Cain: ‘Where is thy 
brother Abel?’ And he answered, ‘I know not: 
am I my brother’s keeper?’ And He said to him: 
‘What hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth to me from the earth. Now, there- 
fore, cursed shall thou be upon the earth, which 
hath opened her mouth and received the blood of 
thy brother at thy hand. When thou shalt till 
it, it shall not yield to thee its fruits: a fugitive 
and a vagabond shalt thou be upon the earth.’ 

And Cain said to the Lord: ‘My iniquity is 
greater than that I should deserve pardon. Be- 
hold thou dost cast me out this day from the 
face of the earth, and I shall be hidden from 
Thy face, and I shall be a vagabond and a 
fugitive on the earth: every one therefore that 
findeth me shall kill me.’ And the Lord said 
to him: ‘No, it shall not be so: but whosoever 
shall kill Cain, shall be punished sevenfold.’ 

And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, that who- 
soever found him should not kill him. And Cain 
went out from the face of the Lord and dwelt 
as a fugitive on the earth, at the east side of 
Eden. 


BEL was a shepherd and Cain a husband- 
A man. And it came to pass after many 


* This is the third of a series of articles on some 
of the incidents of the Holy Bible. We are pub- 
lishing these excerpts from Holy Writ, illustrated 
from plastic models by the celebrated artist, Mas- 
troianni, in the hope that our readers may be- 


come better acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. 
Aside from its divine inspiration, the Bible is the 
most interesting book in the world, supremely 
sublime and noble, transcending in grandeur of 
thought all earthly literature. 

To the Catholic, the Bible is the Word of God, 
divinely inspired. God is the primary author of 
the Scriptures, though the actual writers pre- 
served their own individual styles and made their 
own corrections. But the Divine Light illu- 
minated the work. 

The Bible was written and inspired by God 
for His Church, and has been called by one of 
the early writers of the Church, “God’s letter to 
His creatures.” Holy Church has always been 
its custodian. She gathered it from thousands 
of manuscripts and declared the Bible as we 
have it today to be the true canon of the Scrip- 
tures. Throughout the long centuries of the 
past, She has preserved it intact. 

As we owe the preservation of the Holy Bible 
to the Roman Catholic Church, so we must like- 
wise look to her for its correct interpretation. 
“Not the words”, says St. Jerome, “but the sense 
is Scripture”. It is only the divinely appointed 
interpreter that can give us the true sense. As 
God’s envoy she interprets God’s letter and warns 
against a private interpretation. Common sense 
teaches that we need an authoritative guide in 
our perusal of the Scriptures for a far greater 
reason than a medical or a law student needs a 
teacher to explain the intricacies of law or medi- 
cine. St. Peter realized that the epistles of St. 
Paul were difficult of interpretation, and de- 
clared that the “unlearned and unstable rest, 
as also the other Scriptures, to their own perdi- 
tion.” [1 Peter, 3:16.] 


The various Protestant denominations built on 
the foolish cry, “The Bible and the Bible only,” 
furnish the best proof possible of the absurdity 
of trying to substitute a dead book for a living 
voice in the matter of religious belief. If God 
gave men a written revelation, He must also have 
provided a duly authorized and competent in- 
terpreter. 

A Bible should be in every Catholic home. A 
copy, beautifully bound in leather, will be sent 
by Tue Sien to any address for $4.25. 





One “Ghousand “Miles 


Gomes to the Eternal Gity a Lilgrim from the North 


“And don’t you think that we 
are truly at one with them and 


AVE you ever stood in By Princess ALMEDINGEN 
the middle of San 
Pietro’s Piazza in Rome of a mild April with Rome,” and I merely squeezed her hand by 


evening, when the city has not had 
enough time to tire itself of the oncoming heat 
of the summer? And have you ever watched 
the silent sentinels of twilight shadows glide in 
between the majestic pillars of the Basilica porch, 
lending them the wonderful blue dignity of a 
Southern evening? The hour when you feel the 
heart of the Eternal City throbbing near you, 
loving and great and comforting? The hour, 
also, when you just cannot help being grateful 
that your Faith is thus unbrokenly linked up with 
the mysteries of Rome. If you have witnessed 
these enchantments of the seven-hilled town 
yourself, I need go to no efforts to describe them. 
If you haven’t, well, you simply must go there. 

And it was just the month and the hour of the 
far spent day, when Rome is at its softest and 
S. Pietro’s Piazza at its tenderest, that we took 
the yellow baby trolley from the irradiate Via 
Nationale and crossed the turbulent Tiber in a 
perfect content. Just for a stroll round the 
Basilica. . . .:A stroll and no more, said we.... 
One is apt to grow infinitely lazy in Italy. 

Things were quite worth watching near the 
shadow-enwrapped Piazza. For though the Holy 
Year had already ended its course, yet the subtly 
sacred glamor of the Jubilee could not altogether 
forsake the church-porches and the narrow- 
winding streets. Here and there you would 
come across solitary groups of pilgrims, they 
from the suns of the North and the East, of the 
South and the West; all splendidly, refreshingly 
different in dress, tongue and manner, but all 
knit together by one great common allegiance, 
all kindled by the selfsame devotion to The 
Things the Holy City has been standing for 
throughout twenty centuries. 

It gave one an infinitely humble joy to watch 
these: men and women and young unmatured 
people, regardless of the hard journey behind 
them, unheeding what further troubles might 
still await them; all equally eager to crowd as 
many impressions as possible within their all-too- 
brief golden stay in Rome. It was joy again to 
listen to all those various tongues, each lilting 
the same refrain of gladness and pride, and, as 
we were nearing the great Piazza, my friend 
whispered softly: 


way of a silent acquiescence. 

The Piazza itself was almost empty. Occa- 
sionally, though, separate groups of home-going 
wanderers crossed our way, and each of them 
gave us an evening greeting. Brotherliness, 
wasn’t it? I wondered dimly if the Holy Key- 
Holder under the vast Dome would be pleased, 
and something within me said that he was, in- 
deed. 

Our more or less aimless stroll took us nearer 
and nearer to the dimly outlined colonnade. We 
caught a glimpse of the famous bronze doors of 
the Vatican, and the multicolored uniform of a 
papal guard on duty flashed redly in the blue dis- 
tance. All around was dim and quiet. 

We ascended the steps and turned to our 
right ; twilight was rapidly gathering in, but my 
over-sanguine friend still hoped “for a bit of a 
view.” 

Up we went and then and there we heard a 
very gentle crooning voice. It seemed as though 
coming from one of these great big pillars in 
front of the Basilica. I motioned my friend 
aside. 

“Somebody’s saying prayers,” I whispered. 
“They always do here, you know. We'd better 
move off.” 

We did, but the queer acoustics of S. Pietro 
played an unexpected trick on us, for, when we 
passed on in what we fancied to be the opposite 
direction, we actually butted into the praying 
pilgrim. 

There was no time to beat a hasty retreat, for 
she saw us at once, and her teeth flashed a white 
smile at us, and we just stood still. 

You see, she was truly marvellous to look at. 


y & THE dim light we could make out her daz- 
zling, neatly folded white and yellow hand- 
kerchief, her very old tired comely face of a 
hard-labored peasant, clean and sweet beyond all 
utterance. Thus sweet it looked that you could 
almost scan the many untroubled years behind 
it—all filled with prayer and devotion and trust. 
It was a sunset face, hers, a sunset after a per- 
fect day, when each storm was met bravely and 
unflinchingly and the rest was now coming, the 











rest colored with every beautiful shade known 
to the Great Artist Himself. Sitting on a shape- 
less bundle of clothing she was, and tiny white 
beads glimmered in her hands. Our coming did 
not disturb her calm in the least, because she 
opened her lips for another Hail Mary, and we 
merely bowed our heads. 


KNEW THE dear language at once and I 

meant to go up and speak to her as soon as 
she was over with her devotions. Fortunately, this 
seemed to be the very last decade and I ap- 
proached her, as she was putting her rosary away 
with a reverent kiss. 

“Good evening, Grandmother. 
from the far North?” 

A swinging lamp was lit at either end of the 
porch, and I could well see the pleased smile of 
her, as she heard me speak in her own tongue. 

“Yes, indeed, Froeken. I do—from Narrom.” 

“Narrom,” I echoed. “Why, it isn’t far from 
Oslo, is it?” 

“About ten miles, Froeken. And you know 
my country, then?” 

“A little,” I smiled. “But I have not yet had the 
pleasure of meeting a Norwegian Catholic.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“And few they are in Norway, Froeken. Why, 
I can still remember the days when priests and 
monks were not allowed to come into my coun- 
try. But these times are now passed, thank the 
dear God. Ah, we are working and praying, and 
the North is returning slowly and surely. There 
is never any hurry about the North, but it will 
return.” 

“And you have come all this long way to make 
your pilgrimage ?” 

“To be sure I have,” she smiled. “They told 
me I would not be able to do it, seeing the way 
is indeed long and hard and I am well-nigh 
seventy. But here I am, safe and sound, all 
blessing to Our Lady Mary.” 

It was sweet to hear the dear Mother’s name 
mentioned thus lovingly in what has largely been 
an ultra-Protestant language for many years past. 

“And when did you arrive, Grandmother ?” 

“A few hours ago,” she answered promptly, 
“but I have had my rest and don’t feel a bit 
tired, thank you, Froeken, dear.” 

“A few hours ago,” echoed my friend won- 
deringly. “Why, there is only one train and it 
comes here in the morning. Were you so late?” 

“I came by no train,” the old woman replied 
gravely. “I—I—please don’t laugh at me, I—I 


So you come 


wished to come as all pilgrims went in the good 
old days.” 


THE SIGN 


“What ?” 

“Of course, I had to take the boat from Oslo 
to Copenhagen,” she went on quietly, “but this 
was all. And I went through Denmark and 
Germany and Switzerland, and here I am.” 

“On foot?” 

“Why, yes.” Evidently she could not grasp 
our amazement. “How can a real pilgrimage be 
made otherwise?” 

“But did you not feel weary?” 

“Yes, at times,” she admitted quite readily. 
“There were many evenings when I would put 
up at some inn, feeling as though all my limbs 
had gone awry and the whole strength of me 
spent out. Sometimes I was even wicked enough 
to fear I would not be able to go on; and then 
I would pray and strength would be sure to 
appear again with every new morning, and here 
I am,” she repeated once more. 

“Grandmother, tell us how many miles would 
it be?” 

“Oh, I am no good at clever reckoning, but 
folks here say it is a little over one thousand 
miles.” 

“One thousand miles.” 

We nearly held our breath, but she only smiled. 

“And what is one thousand miles, when you 
tramp them for the dear Savior? Surely, His 
was by far the bitterer way.” 

And in her stupendous modesty she went on 
to tell us of the numberless kindnesses she had 
received on the journey. 

“Tt would have been no small wonder had I 
failed, Froeken, for so many good people prayed 
about my pilgrimage, poor unworthy old woman 
though I am. There was that gentle, noble lady 
at Munich who sheltered me for two nights, 
when the great storm came on: and she also gave 
me a blessed medal and some food and a little 
money, though, really, I had no lack of it. And 
there were so many others. Oh, Froeken, dear, 
the world is just full of kindly people, when you 
come to think of it. I am going to pray for all 
of them tomorrow at the holy Basilica.” 

“Tell us, Grandmother, what route did you 
take?” 


HE GAVE it to us, clearly unmistakenly, never 
i) once stumbling over any difficult foreign 
name, and we know that hers was the very self- 
same way in which the ancient Northern pilgrims 
had trodden many a century ago, the way the 
great Canute had wended, the way known to and 
revered by all lovers of the old North. And, all 
unconsciously, I voiced these thoughts of mine. 

“Why, yes, Froeken,” she replied quietly. “I 
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know it. What other way could a Norse woman 
take?” 

And she told us how, many months before her 
journey, she went to an old professor at the 
Royal University of Oslo and he brought out 
ancient charts and maps and books and instructed 
her in the itinerary she should take for her own. 
And we could only marvel at the old woman’s 
unflinching loyalty to the Catholic past of her 
native North. 

“But it is now getting quite late, Grandmother, 
and may we ask where you are going to spend 
the night ?” 

“Oh, here,” she replied, and there was a faint, 
but firm, touch of obstinacy in her voice, just as 
if she feared that we might interfere with her 
quaint plans. “Just here. It is warm enough 
for my old bones, and I want to be in time for 
the very first Mass at the Basilica.” 


F COURSE, there was no gainsaying her. We 

might have said that the damp dew would be 
dangerous and that we could easily find some 
comfortable shelter for her, but all such things 
seemed meaninglessly out-of-place side by side 
with her tremendously courageous pilgriming 
and thus we tacitly decided to make no sugges- 
tions whatever. 

“Shall we then see you tomorrow, Grand- 
mother?” 

“Certainly,” she replied readily, “I will be 
here in the morning. I want to go to all the 
Masses and then to see my two Popes.” 

“Two Popes?” we echoed, utterly bewildered. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “two Popes. First the 
Holy Father. See, what I have brought him,” 
and she unfolded an exquisitely woven linen 
cloth with magnificent embroideries in yellow and 
green. “Five long winters have I toiled at it. 
Think you, Froeken, it be too humble for the 
Holy Father ?” 

“Certainly not,” I interposed hastily. - “I am 
quite sure the Holy Father will be most pleased 
to accept it. But who in the blessed world is 
your second Pope, Grandmother ?” 

The old eyes were just like two pools of blue 
wonder. 

“Why, our Pope.” She laid considerable stress 
on the pronoun. “Our Northern Pope, the Holy 
Adrian. Why, Froeken, surely if you know any- 
thing about my country, you will know all about 
him.” 

“The Holy Adrian,” I echoed. “You mean 

“That good English Pope who came to bring 
Christ’s peace into my dear land, Froeken, ever 
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so many centuries ago. I am too old and un- 
learned to remember the dates, but I do know 
his story, I do,” this with no small touch of ex- 
cusable pride. 


aq” THEN the whole thing dawned on me. That 
poor unlettered peasant-woman of Norway 
was able to tell us in a simple and glowing lan- 
guage how the good and wise Pope Adrian had 
come to their dear land, as a Cardinal, and 
worked for peace amongst them, and thus his 
name came to be blessed in their midst. 

“We had three kings then, Froeken, and they 
were all quarrelling, and the good Cardinal 
stopped all this, and many there are in Norway 
who love his memory unto this day. I am going 
to pray at his tomb that he may intercede for 
the North in God’s happy Paradise. Why, 
Froeken, dear, he was as a Saint to us.” 

It appeared she had been told by the old pro- 
fessor at Oslo how a learned Society in Norway 
had erected a plaque at S. Pietro in memory of 
Adrian IV. 

“T am going to put some flowers near it, too.” 

We were too touched to say anything. We 
simply wished her a heartfelt good-night and 
left her to her self-chosen hard place of rest. 

But the wonderful glamor of this pilgrimage 
romance captured us both on home-ward way, 
and the immortal universalness of the Church 
once more came out as a stupendous comforting 
reality. 

We did see her the next morning at San 
Pietro, but we could not approach her; we saw 
her lovingly arrange bunches of red and white 
flowers near the bronze tablet, raised by Nor- 
wegian hands to the undying memory of their 
great friend and Apostle. We just knew that 
in a moment like that she had.to be left un- 
disturbed in her serene earnest praying. 

And who could doubt but that the prayers of 
this magnificent pilgrim would indeed work 
wonders for the eventual return of the North 
to its great Catholic heritage? 





There are seasons when the husbandman that 
really desires his crop to flourish, on looking up 
to heaven, will desire not so much a continuation 
of its serenity, as its clouds and storms of rain. 
And so did the heavenly Husbandman, with 
Whom to wish is to do, act in regard to His 
new-sown field. He sent it its first rain in the 
rage of the persecutor, and its latter rain in the 
assaults of heresy; and both came in due season, 
to advance and ripen His harvest—CarDINAL 
WISEMAN. 

















HE history of the Pas- 
sion teaches us that an 
inscription or title (titulus) was placed 
on Our Redeemer’s Cross. The title 

was an inscribed board used in executions to 
make known the cause of the condemnation. 
Sometimes it was fastened to the neck of the 
condemned individual, sometimes carried before 
him, sometimes replaced by a proclamation of 
the public crier. It was prepared for our Lord 
when He left the Pretorium, and was carried 
before Him along the Via Dolorosa. At Gol- 
gotha it was fastened with nails to the cross: 
Pilatus in capite. ligni clavis tabulam cum nom- 
ine regis Judaeorum confixit. 


Rufinus, in his Ec- 
A 
-f 


clesiastical History, 
% ’ 
a 


at the end of the 
fourth century, says 
that it was found by 
St. Helena when she 
discovered the Cross, 
but in a _ different 
place. He does not 
say what became of 
it, but we have every 
reason to conclude 
that it was treated 
with the same vener- 
ation as the sacred 
wood itself. Some 
writers believe that 
St. Helena sent it immediately to Rome, with 
a portion of the Cross and a great number of 
other relics. Others are of the opinion that she 
divided it into three portions, as she did with 
the Cross, and sent one to Rome, left another 
at Jerusalem, and transmitted the third to Con- 
stantinople, whence it passed to Paris in the 
time of the fourth Crusade. 

Whether it was divided at Rome or Jerusalem, 
a portion of it was preserved in the Sainte Cha- 
pelle at Paris in the lifetime of St. Louis, for 
soon after his death, a priest named Durand 
examined it there and left a description of it. 

A portion remained in Jerusalem, according 
to the testimony of a monk named Antonius, who 
travelled in the Holy Land before that country 
was ravaged by the barbarians. In his enumer- 
ation of the holy relics which he venerated in 













COitulus Grucis: 


By Dr. Francis WHITAKER. 
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“Ghe Inscription 


on the Gross 


Jerusalem, he says that in the 
Basilica of Constantine built on 
the Holy Sepulchre, he was shown the title 
placed above the head of the Savior, on which 
was written: Jesus NAZARENUS REx JuDAE- 
oRUM, and that he held it in his hands and kissed 
it. In seeing a portion of the title, he said that 
he saw the title, as we might say nowadays, “the 
Title of the Cross is at Rome.” 


HE THIRD portion was placed in the Church of 

the Holy Cross in Jerusalem, at Rome, about 
the year 328, and was venerated for about 160 
years and then carefully hidden away, to pro- 
tect it from the acts of vandalism to which the 
city was so long sub- 
jected. Valentinian 
III, Emperor of the 
West, about the time 
of the invasion of 
Attila, adorned the 
place where the relic 
lay with valuable mo- 
saics, but this decora- 
tion was destroyed in 
time and the hidden 
e relic was forgotten 
for a thousand years 
_} by all but a faithful 
few, who transmitted 
the secret of the hid- 
ing place from one 
to another through many centuries. When the 
relic was finally brought to light in 1492, it was 
seen to be marked: with the seal of Cardinal 
Caccianemici, corresp6nding to the year 1143, 
which shows that the ‘relic had been examined 
at that epoch, _ 

Contemporary witnesses, Laelius Petronius, 
Paul de Mestre, Stefano Infessura, editors of: 
an ancient book concerning the city of Rome, 
thus relate the circumstances in which the relic 
of the title was discovered: 

“February Ist, 1492, arrived the great news 
of the victory of Grenada won by the King of 
Spain, and the capture of the town that he had 
besieged so long. The same day Rome wit- 
nessed a miracle. Pietro Gonsalvi de Mendoza, 
Cardinal of Holy Cross, was cleaning and re- 
pairing his church; when the workmen reached 
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RESTORATION OF THE INSCRIPTION OF THE Cross. (Azsout 24 By 8 INCHEs.) 


the summit of the arch, in the middle of the 
basilica near the roof, where two little columns 
can still be seen, they became aware of a hol- 
low space, and discovered there a niche in which 
was found a leaden box two palms in length, 
tightly closed, and a tablet of marble above, on 
which were graven these words: HIC EST TITULUS 
VERAE crucIS. In the box was found a little 
board (a palm and a half in length) eaten away 
on one side by time, and bearing in letters, hol- 
lowed out and red, this inscription: JESUS NAZ- 
ARENUS REX JUDAEORUM. But the word JuDAE- 
ORUM- was not entire, the last. syllable Rum 
stopped at Rr, the two last letters having fallen 
off through decay. The first line was written 
in Latin letters, the second in Greek letters and 
the third in Hebrew letters. The whole town 
came to see it; and three days afterwards, Pope 
Innocent came also, and, covering it with a 
glass plate, ordered it to be preserved in its box. 
All rémained convinced that they had before 
their eyes the inscription which Pilate placed on 
the Cross above the head of the Savior, and 
which St. Helena, mother of Constantine, had 
placed in the church at the time of its construc- 
tion.” 

The Roman journal mentions a lid and a relic; 


both have been preserved. 

HE LID is an earthenware brick, 320 milli- 
© metres in length and 210 millimetres wide, 
larger than the title, and consequently capable of 
hiding the niche where the leaden box was con- 
cealed for a thousand years. On this brick can 
be read the words, TITULUS CRUCIS, cut with a 
chisel. The ancient letters are 50 millimetres in 
height. 

The fragment of the title preserved under 
glass in a rather poor reliquary of silver is a 
little board 235 millimetres wide and 130 milli- 
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metres high, furrowed with worm holes and 
apparently rotten. On it are distinctly seen two 
remnants of Greek and Roman inscriptions, and, 
at the upper part, the ends of some curved lines 
which appear to be those of a third inscription. 
The second inscription bears, in Greek letters, 
NAZARENUS; and the third, NAZARENUS RE. 


HE LETTERS are slightly hollowed out, as if 
they had been traced by a special tool which 
carpenters often use in our days to mark wood, or 
simply by a little gouge. They are from 28 to 30 
millimetres high. 

Painted in red, probably on a white back- 
ground, they would be distinctly seen at the 
height they were placed. 

The words are written from right to left, fol- 
lowing the order of the inscription in Hebrew, 
and the letters are inverted as if seen in a mirror. 

I do not think that the wood of the title is fir 
or any other kind of resinous wood with veins 
alternately hard and soft. It should be oak, syca- 
more or poplar to enable the gouge or paring 
knife to hollow out the canal of the letter on 
so small a scale. 

The description which I have just given does 
not agree with that of the memorial or journal 
of Rome in 1492. 

In 1564, the precious relic was carefully ex- 
amined, and, following the description of 1492, 
the examiners concluded that it had diminished 
on the left, on the side where was the word 
JVDAEORUM, but had remained intact on the 
right ; finally in 1648, after another examination, 
it was remarked that the right side, where was 
the. word jesus, had also disappeared, so that 
only the middle of the primitive inscription re- 
mained: NAZARENUS RE. 

Let us try to get at the truth. 

Laelius Petronius, in 1492, thought he saw a 




















It is of earthenware. He read: 
HIC EST TITULUS VERAE CRUCIS, 

Now, the standard work in modern times on 
the instruments of the Passion is written by M. 
Rohault de Fleury, distinguished for his science 
and accurate research, and he found only two 
words: TITULUS CRUCIS, and this lid of earthen- 
ware is the same in 1492 and 1869, the latter 
being the year of M. de Fleury’s examination. 

The fidelity with which these relics are guarded 
gives us a guarantee of identity. 


marble tablet. 


T CANNOT be said that it dates from the Mid- 

dle Ages, for its aspect shows the epoch of 
its execution; the beautiful letters which cover it 
were certainly traced in the first ages of Christi- 
anity. 

As to the careless statements of the dimen- 
sions of the title made in 1564 and 1648, they 
have no foundation on fact. 

History gives us with mathematical precision 
details of every particle removed from the por- 
tion of the True Cross at St. Peter’s. Would it 
be silent as to contemporary removals from a 
relic, the integrity of which it was more impor- 
tant to preserve than that of a piece of wood 
already so much divided? 

We will find another proof of the authenti- 
city o1 the lid and the relic itself in a compara- 
tive exam.nation, which will show that they are 
exactly made for each other and can be, in con- 











PART OF THE ORIGINAL INSCRIPTION OF THE CROSS. 


THE f SIGN 


sequence, a means of mutual control. The niche 
disposed to receive the title should be surrounded 
by a rebate in which was placed the brick serv- 
ing as shutter or lid. Supposing that this rebate, 
as in the analagous conditions which we would 
see nowadays, was 20 millimetres wide, the niche 
would have in two directions twice 20 milli- 
metres, or 40 millimetres less than its cover. 
The measurements of the cover being 320 milli- 
metres by 210, the niche would be 280 by 170 
millimetres. In this niche was a leaden box, 
smaller, of course, having around it a space of 10 
millimetres. 


Deducting this space from the size of the 
niche, we will have to take away again twice 
10 millimetres, that is to say 20 millimetres in 
the two dimensions, 280 and 170, and we will 
have for the exterior measure of the box 260 
by 150 millimetres. But the wooden tablet bear- 
ing the title would not exactly fill this leaden 
box ; it had itself a certain thickness. Estimating 
at 10 millimetres all round for the thickness of 
the lead and the necessary space between the 
interior of the lead and the relic, or 20 milli- 
metres each side, and deducting this from the 
260 by 150, the tablet should have 240 by 130 
millimetres. 

And these are exactly the dimensions of the 
sacred wood. Consequently the brick and the 
title are in perfect correspondence. 
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The measurements given by the journal of 
Rome in 1492 seem to contradict what has just 
been stated. The writer says that the breadth 
of the title was a palm and a half, and as the 
Roman palm measured 222 millimetres, this 
would amount to 333 millimetres. M. Rohault 
de Fleury found only 240 millimetres in 1869. 

Admitting for a moment that the measure- 
ment of 333 was correct, since the words NAZA- 
RENUS RE take up 210 millimetres, the inscrip- 
tion JESUS NAZARENUS REX JUDAEORUM, which the 
writer declared he saw, should have taken up 
double that space, that is to say, 420 millimetres, 
plus a certain space at each extremity, which is 
far away from the 333 millimetres he gives. 
Consequently he is mistaken either in the text 
or in the measurement. We think he is mis- 
taken in both. 


OW CAN it be explained that on two occasions, 
n with an interval of a century, the relic 
was not seen and described in its actual state? 
Because, in general, man is predisposed to see 
things as he desires them to be. 

In 1492, in the joy of having found again a 
relic so associated with the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, it was not examined very closely, it was 
considered to be entire; imagination did the rest. 

Laelius Petronius remarked that R was at the 
end of the inscription and thought that it was 
the r of the JUDAEORUM: it is the rR of the word 
rex. In 1564, the examiners got nearer to the 
truth, and remarked that the word JUDAEORUM 
was missing on the left, but they did not ques- 
tion the statement of the journal of Rome that 
the word jesus was on the right, and it was 
only in 1648 that this word was found missing. 

We find today a relic of the title and a cover 
of earthenware made for each other perfectly. 
The letters on the cover are necessarily antique 
and do not belong to the Middle Ages. Errors 
committed in the approximate measurements, 
made without that care which modern criticism 
demands, are an additional proof of the perfect 
concordance of the title and its cover. Conse- 
quently, we possess in its primitive integrity the 
relic given to Rome by St. Helena. 

Having described its remains, we have now to 
find out what was the complete title written 
by order of Pontius Pilate. According to the 
Gospels it was in three writings: Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin. 

St. Luke write: HIC EST REX JUDAEORUM, 

St. Mark wrote: REX JUDAEORUM. 

St. Matthew wrote: IC EST JESUS REX 
JUDAEORUM. f 
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St. John wrote: JESUS NAZARENUS REX JUDAE- 
ORUM. 

He was crucified because He was King of 
the Jews, REX. 

JuparoruM. What mattered then the omis- 
sion of the name of Jesus by Mark and Luke? 

As to the words Hic Est added by St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke, they are the same as those 
unduly added by Laelius Petronius to the in- 
scription of the brick that covered the relic; 
they are not in the style of inscriptions; they 
are useless; they ought not have been written. 
It is enough, as Niquet remarks, that all authors 
agree on this point, that the title was composed 
only of the words given by St. John. 

St. John is the only one who uses the word 
Nazarenus, to complete what the others had 
said ; and, by.a singular circumstance, it is almost 
the only word that the title has preserved for 
us, as if to confirm the text of St. John, who, 
alone, never left our Lord during His Passion. 

It seems to us that if any one had thought of 
falsifying the inscription, he would have skil- 
fully arranged it to suit the four versions. 

For many years the authenticity of this relic 
has been contested by a criticism of the letters 
that compose it. We refer to the work of M. 
Rohault de Fleury, those who are interested in 
the grammatical objections. 

We remark simply that the Hebrew custom of 
writing from right to left was not unknown to 
the Greeks and Romans. We find, written in 
this way, the Latin of the note-books of Leon- 
ardo de Vinci. 

Gosselin (1828) writes on this subject and 
treats it so well that we cannot do better than 
give his conclusions. “It results clearly that the 
authenticity of the title of the Cross cannot be 
strongly attacked by the critical difficulties of 
which we have just spoken. 

“Such is the opinion of the celebrated anti- 
quary Montfaucon, whom the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Polite Literature justly regard as 
one of its most distinguished members. 

“Supported by such an authority, we do not 
hesitate to add that one could go much farther, 
and show that the title of the Cross, as it exists 
today, bears with it intrinsic proofs of its au- 
thenticity.” 


pom ESTABLISHED the authenticity of the 
sacred relic which the ages have left us, we 
proceed to attempt a restoration of the title. 
Tradition speaks of a title written in three 
languages, with the object of making known the 
reason of the condemnation of Jesus to those 

















who spoke Syro-Chaldaic, Greek or Latin in 
Jerusalem. The letters are written from right to 
left, are inverted and are those which were in 
use at the time of our Lord. 

The words given by St. John are: Jesus Naza- 
renus Rex Judaeorum. On the lower line of the 
title, we find, written from right to left, and with 
its letters inverted, the word Nazarenus, followed 
by Re, the first letters of the word Rex. It is 
natural to conclude that these words were pre- 
ceded by Jesus and followed by Judaeorum. 

In the Greek line, the first letter is partly ob- 
literated on the rotted wood, and somewhat re- 
sembles the letter eta (H), but was certainly a 
badly formed nu (N.) 

The next letter, alpha (A); is also partially 
obliterated, but its identity is certain. The next, 
zeta (Z) is not inverted: the cause may be the 
precipitation with which the work was executed. 
The letters alpha (A), rau (P), epsilon (E), 
and nu (N), are perfectly preserved. The next, 
upsilon (R) and sigma (S) are formed in the 
ancient fashion. 
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Taken together, these letters form the word 
Nazarenus. The partly obliterated letter which 
follows this word cannot be an iota (I), but is 
most likely a part of the inverted letter beta (B), 
the first letter of the word Basileus, king. These 
words would be preceded by Jesus and followed 
by Judeun, with antique letters. 

We feel that any discussion of the Hebrew let- 
ters would prove of little interest to the major- 
ity of our readers. 

We'have now to consider the dimensions of 
the title and its place. 

The title, completely restored, would be about 
65 centimetres wide and 20 centimetres high: in 
ancient measure, this would be a cubit and a 
half in breadth and half a cubit in height. 

St. John wirtes: Scripsit titulum Pilatus, et 
posuit super Crucem. 

St. Matthew: Et imposuerunt super caput 
ejus causam ipsius scriptam. 

These two texts explain each other. The title 
was placed upon the cross above the head of 
Jesus. 





Mexico: 


HAT Is to be thought of 
the Church in Mexico? 
What is to be thought of her, whom his- 
~*~ tory heralds as the mother of a country’s 

civilization; who devoted herself to the rearing 
of a nation with all her love and -wisdom; who 
has been to that nation the one light in its 
gloom, the one solace in its sorrow, the one hope 
in its hopelessness; and whom some now at- 
tempt to pillory in the presence of all mankind 
as the foe of the faithful and the oppressor of 
the people, deservedly the victim of vengeance 
and full worthy of the war made upon her in 
the name of the law of the land by fine and con- 
fiscation, by imprisonment, expulsion and force 
of arms? 

And what is to be thought of those who so 
desperately prosecute “the case against the 
Church ;” who challenge her record and her 
rights; who would render her unfit to function 
as a religious agency; who would root out of the 
hearts and minds of men all reverence for her 
and reliance upon her; and who promise to re- 
form the State by ruining the Church, to re- 
create the nation by an anti-Christian process of 
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cA Meditation on Its 
Present Unhappy Situation 


political and social “integration,” 
and to bring about a millennium 
of peace and prosperity by a preliminary reign of 
ruthless militarism and rank corruption? 
A CLAMORING chorus of newspaper men and 
novelists, of officious preachers and official 
propagandists tells us that if the Church had a 
mission in Mexico, she has failed to fulfill it. 
Her cathedrals have been dispensaries of rude 
superstition. Her charities have been agencies 
of benevolent plunder. Whatever schools she has 
maintained, were established for the dissemina- 
tion of pious ignorance. Whatever discipline 
she has taught, has been the discipline of sub- 
mission, the discipline of unconditional sur- 
render to her absolutism. Her leaders have been 
so oblivious of their religious obligations as to 
interfere in civil affairs. Her common clergy 
have been so stupid as to be incapable of pro- 
moting civic training and social welfare. She 
was opulent while her faithful were naked and 
starving. She was indolent and idle, while the 
people tried to rise from their misery. She was 
silent, while the masses moaned. But when the 
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country’s constitution was enforced against her, 
she shrieked in terror. 


IstorY records what in truth the Church has 

done for Mexico. She did for Mexico what 
she had done for Europe. She introduced 
Christian civilization. She ennobled the soul 
and enhanced the value of life. She made 
men equal. She liberated woman. She made 
matriage sacred. She put to flight all orna- 
mental gods and turned the spiritual eye of 
men upon the One God, Who is omnipotent and 
omnipresent, omniscient and eternal; Who can- 
not be bribed by sacrifices; Who cannot be de- 
stroyed with His statue; Who loves, Who is 
merciful; Who forgives; Who measures all 
things and metes out justice; Who after the 
trials of terrestrial existence opens to His faith- 
ful children the gates of celestial bliss. 

This was the teaching, this the performance 
of the Church in Mexico. Gradually the cruelty 
and hatred of barbarism were removed. Churches 
and schools were established. The Word of God 
and the dictates of reason began to prevail. 
Empty hearts were filled with the grace of faith. 
Brotherhood came into existence. Love had its 
dawn. The government, the arts, the trades, the 
learning, the refinements of civilization devel- 
oped. The land that had been subdued by the 
sword was civilized and sustained by the Cross. 
Two centuries after the conquest there flourished 
in Mexico a Christian civil society -that prom- 
ised great things. It continued to flourish until 
it was repeatedly rocked in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries by shock after shock of revo- 
lution. 

The charge is made that political errors per- 
sisted, that economic wrongs prevailed, due to 
the clergy. To the extent that such was the case, 
there was cause for radical reform, but no war- 
rant for relentless persecution. True statesman- 
ship endeavors to amend rather than abolish. If 
the Church did nothing else, she preserved-peace 
and order amid ethnic confusion; she laid the 
foundation of nationhood; she fostered morality 
and discipline; and she maintained a nation-wide 
organized religious establishment. Though many 
of the people may not seldom have been mate- 
rially miserable, yet in the public worship, with 
its noble pomp, its solemn splendor, its divine 
cheer, the poorest peon found his own impor- 
tance, and dignity, and_ exaltation. 

For half a century now, and more, the nation 
has been harassed by rebel hordes. What have 
the revolutionaries done for the good of the 
nation? What have the latest “leaders” done— 


they who claim to have control of the country? 
Have they healed the wounds of war? Have 
they conserved the nation’s noblest heritage? 
Have they improved her ancient institutions? 
Have they cherished religion, of any kind? Have 
they stabilized a civil society, of any sort? Have 
they builded for the perennial benefit of poster- 
ity? O, they have talked and written much! 
They have slurred and slandered their own na- 
tion. They have denounced and condemned the 
parent of their country’s civilization. They have 
proposed a vicious and violent scheme of liberty. 

And they have acted. They have played the 
part of pretenders and usurpers. They have 
striven strenuously to perpetrate every outrage 
related in the records of revolutions. Especially 
have they ruined the means and the men engaged 
in the propagation of true religion and true edu- 
cation. It is a sign of a malevolent mind, of an 
aversion to virtue, of a diabolical disposition, to 
seek glory and to find glee in the abuse of honor- 
able and sacred things, in the destruction of 
venerable and renowned institutions, in the per- 
secution of persons characterized by piety and 
learning. 

But the creators of the new Mexico have given 
the country a constitution—a constitution that 
was warranted, we are told, by the history of 


’ Mexico, was provoked by the sins of the Church, 


and is, on the whole, a just, a liberal, an en- 
lightened charter, In fact, however, anyone— 
certainly any American worthy of the name— 
needs but read it through, in order to see that 
this fundamental law, imposed upon a helpless 
people, is in some of its most important pro- 
visions below the level of the law of Bolshevism. 
Yet, I have seen lawyers—American lawyers, 
advance arguments in its defense, arguments so 
shallow as to be shocking, so weak as to be con- 
temptible—insulting one of the sublimest of sci- 
ences, making a joke of universal jurisprudence. 
I read their arguments with grief as a Christian, 
with mortification as an American, and with 
revulsion as a rational being. 


O= oF the main aims of this constitution is to 
erect a new system of education on the ruins 
of the old. The record of the old system—the 
pre-rebel system—speaks for itself. For the new 
system it is claimed that it will create an intelli- 
gent people, decently fed, decently sheltered, and 
having practical training in civic responsibility. 
It is not claimed that it will foster religion and 
morals and discipline. But I am of opinion that 
it will not do the other things for the ultimate 
benefit, for the real happiness of the people. I 
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speak with full awareness of our own example, 
with studied deliberation and reluctant restraint, 
when I say that universal non-religious educa- 
tion is a fallacious formula for the promotion of 
the weal of a nation and a perilous recipe for the 
cure of its woe. 


HE NEW educaiors of Mexico profess to look 
upon America as a model. It has but recently 
been loudly declared and it has long been widely 
held that “the solidity and astounding progress 
of the United States are chiefly due to the sys- 
tem of universal secular education.” Surely, I 
shall not be guilty of digression if I dwell on 
this tremendous point. I am amazed at that 
assumption. I am moved to challenge that state- 
ment. I do not hesitate to deny that fact. I 
think of the founders and saviors of our Re- 
public, whose wisdom did not contain the prin- 
ciples and whose vision did not contemplate the 
practice of universal non-religious education. I 
think of the long lines of missionary priests and 
pioneer settlers who won the wilderness and 
prepared the road for the march of empire; and 
I think of the statesmen and soldiers who ex- 
tended our territory and consolidaied its vast 
expanse—what had they and their acts to do with 
universal non-religious education. I think of the 
countless religious colleges and academies that 
have given the nation eminent leaders in reli- 
gion and letters, in arts and sciences, in law and 
politics, in commerce and industry—what had 
they to do with the scheme of common schools? 
I think of the mighty armies of immigrants 
whose vital energy and living substance went 
into the steel and the concrete of our towering 
industrial greatness—their minds and their 
martyrdom were remote from universal non-re- 
ligious education. I think of the noble women, 
especially the mothers of America, who have 
ever formed one of the mainstays of the nation; 
their devotion, their piety, their sacrifices have 
existed in spite of the banishment of religion 
from the schools. I think of the churches of the 
land that have helped to sustain the morals of the 
people—with their basic doctrine, non-religious 
education is in discord. I think particularly of 
the Catholic Church, one of the strongest con- 
stituents of American civilization and the most 
formidable factor in the war for the Kingdom 
of Christ—alien is godless schooling to her. 

And I think of the Providence of God, which 
has bounteously blessed our land, has forborne 
our fearful folly, and has continued to grant us 
grace and guidance, protection and prosperity— 
surely, of Its design for this new race, non-reli- 
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gious education is no part whatever. No! Uni- 
versal non-religious education is not of the 
genius of America. Its institution was one of 
the most lamentable mistakes ever made by men. 
Thank God, we have come at last to learn that 
we cannot with safety perpetuate that mistake. 

The new educators of Mexico are not follow- 
ing the American example when with flippant 
infidelity and upstart insolence they wrest educa- 
tion from the Church. With us, conscience can- 
not be coerced. With us, trampling on tradition 
is no recognized trade. With us the doctrine of 
the school has not yet supplanted the doctrine of 
the Church. We have not yet exalted the advo- 
cacy of mere schooling into a cult. With us, 
literacy is not yet the sole standard by which to 
test a man’s ability to profit by life. Here it is 
not yet a crime critically to measure the merits 
of secular schooling, and such critical measure- 
ment does not at once stamp oné a friend of 
ignorance and a foe of the masses. We do not 
regard every partisan of public and secular 
schooling as an oracle, and we do not deem every 
proposition he pronounces a dogma. And, God 
willing, the day will never dawn when American 
schools will be utterly at the mercy of the stupid- 
ity of politicians and the rapacity of soldiers. 

By schooling, the “masters” of Mexico pro- 
pose to cure her so-called ills: poverty, squalor, 
ignorance, inequality, superstitution. To attain 
that end, they must lie, cheat, rob, kill, wreck, 
crush! Well, whatever the actual ills of Mexico 
may be, let her “masters” take kindly warning, 
let them remember: that there are rights ante- 
rior and superior to the rights of the State; that 
certain things are sacred by the common consent 
of civilized mankind; that to despise a glorious 
past is to forfeit a fair future; that it is vandal- 
ism to blast an ancient foundation; that persecu- 
tion cannot be indulged in with impunity; that 
confiscation does not profit a State; that sanita- 
tion is not synonymous with civilization; that 
literacy alone does not lead to enlightenment; 
that equality by schooling is a fiction; that uni- 
versal, public, secular and free schooling creates 
more problems than it solves; that piety is not 
superstition ; that in true belief is the only true 
beatitude; that religion is the chief concern of 
man; that hope is of this world, but fulfillment 
is of the next. 


EXICO will some day celebrate her redemption 
from ruinous turmoil; but it wili not be on 

any anniversary of the chaining of the Church, of 
a red revolution, or of the inauguration of uni- 
versal irreligious schooling. 





A Living Sacnifice 
“Ghe Appeal of Jesus Crucified 


OT ONLY is Jesus Cruci- 
fied “The Magnet of 
Hearts” drawing the faithful to that life 


of self-consecration, which is called the 
Religious Life, He is also the meritorious cause 
of grace that enables souls to embrace it and to 
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persevere in it. By His Death on the Cross, 
Jesus became the source of all grace. Without 
His Passion, even Mary His Mother could not 
have been Immaculate; the Martyrs could not 
have been such shining examples of courage; 
the holy Virgins would not have triumphed 
over the weakness of the flesh; the Confessors 
would not have persevered in their austerities. 
There would have had been no need for Prophets ; 
no inspiration or example for all the holy 
Monks and Hermits. All this because there 
would have been no Grace. Grace may briefly 
be defined as the ability to perform super- 
natural acts. 

The Religious state itself is an exalted one and 
its acts are beyond the power of nature to per- 
form; there is need of that special help of God, 
called Grace, to enable ordinary children of Adam 
to begin those acts and to persevere in them. It 
is strictly true to say, then, that every soul con- 
secrated to God owes to Jesus Crucified the in- 
spiration to begin and the ability to persevere 
in such a course of life, so closely resembling 
His own suffering and crucified life. 

Since this is true of the Religious state, it 
applies with greater force to the priestly state. 
Holy Orders is a Sacrament by which, as with 
all Sacraments, the soul of the priest is brought 
into direct and immediate contact with the merits 
of Christ’s Passion. This appears also from the 
fact that, whereas the Religious state represents 
and renews the virtues of the suffering and 
crucified Jesus, the sacerdotal state was insti- 
tuted by Him to represent His Sacrifice and 
Death on the Cross in the unbloody sacrifice of 
the Mass. Every priest is called by God to offer 
and perpetuate that “Mystery of Faith.” This 
calling is so sublime a grace, so undeserved a 
privilege, that words are inadequate to describe 
it. One author argues that as all grace is the 
fruit of Christ’s Passion, it must have been 
merited in the deepest and darkest depths of 
bodily pain and spiritual woe. This view can- 
not be dismissed as a mere pious fancy, bécause 
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' Scripture scholars have gone 

even farther and have made 
more startling assertions in their commentaries on 
our Lord’s prayer at the Last Supper. 

In this prayer He offers to His Father the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, He devotes Himself to 
death for the Divine Glory and He petitions for 
the salvation of men. A large part of that prayer 
is for His Apostles, and, in consequence, for 
His priests. He gives many reasons why His 
Father should answer His prayer for them; until 
at last He reaches the climax, the most per- 
suasive of all: “As Thou hast sent Me into the 
world, I have also sent them into the world. 
And for them do I sanctify Myself that they 
also may be sanctified in truth.” (St. John, 17:19.) 
A learned commentator following many author- 
ities, both ancient and modern, declares that 
the last sentence should read: “J offer Myself 
in sacrifice for them that they may be sanctified 
in truth” (Knabenbauer). Cornelius a Lapide 
brings out the passage in more explicit words: 
“I offer Myself to Thee as a Holy Victim, that 
is, within a few hours I shall offer It upon the 
Cross, so that they may by It ‘be sanctified in 
truth’ that they may be truly Thine and 
devote themselves for Thee to apostolic labors 
in order to convert all nations to Thee and thus 
by the sufferings they endure, even martyrdom 
itself, they may offer themselves to Thee just as 
I do Myself.” 

Thus first and foremost among those who were 
to benefit by His Death, we find His priests. 
Only then does Jesus pray “for them also who 
through their words shall believe in Me.” To 
Jesus Crucified, then, all priests are beholden for 
the grace conferred on them, the Sacrament that 
strengthens them, the Sacerdotal Prayer that con- 
soles them, and for the fruits of their labors 
that will be forever their crown and their glory. 


Ss IT was on the Cross that Jesus exercised the 
fulness of His priesthood, so it is there also 

that His priests find in Him the perfect model 
of their priestly ministry. “Their ideal is the 
Crucified Son of Man, upright, raised above the 
earth—eraltatus a terra—in the attitude of a 
priest at the altar. His eyes raised to His 
Father in Heaven forgiving man, loving him to 
the end and, consenting to die——Himself willing 

















it, solemnly commending His soul into the Hands 
of God—at once subject to, and King of, death, 
at once Victim and Pontiff.” 


UMMING up all His sacerdotal virtues, we 

may say that they consist in Mercy. This it 
was that moved Him to share our nature, that 
He might know by actual experience the weak- 
ness of human nature and the strength of temp- 
tation. He saw how joy and sorrow, poverty 
and prosperity, care and neglect, education and 
environment influenced the judgments of men and 
determine their conduct. From His own sor- 
rows and sufferings and temptations, He grew 
in mercy as He did in grace and wisdom. He 
was eminently fitted to become our great High 
Priest and to exercise a Priesthood of Mercy. 
“It behooved Him in all things to be made like 
unto His brethren that He might become a mer- 
ciful and faithful High-Priest before God, that 
He might be a propitiation for the sins of the 
people. For in that wherein He himself hath 
been tempted He is able to succor them also that 
are tempted.” (Hes. 2:17-18). “We have not 
a High Priest that cannot have compassion on 
our infirmities, but one tempted in all things 
like as we are without sin.” (Hes. 4:15). He 
accordingly chose mortal, fallible men to dis- 
pense and to show forth that Mercy to men. 
Conscious of their own infirmities, depending on 
that same Mercy for all their graces and hopes, 
with their eyes on the Crucified, their ears open 
to His prayer of forgiveness, they may well 
become ambassadors of Christ—making treaties 
of peace with His enemies—and dispensers of 
the mysteries of God, the greatest of which is 
His endless Mercy. For “every High-Priest 
taken from among men is ordained for men in 
the things that appertain to God, that he may 
offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins; who can 
have compassion on them that err; be- 
cause he himself also is compassed with infir- 
mity. And therefore, he ought as for the people, 
so also for himself, to offer for sins.” (Hes. 
5:1-3). 

It was Mercy that prompted the two great 
acts of His priesthood—Prayer and Sacrifice. 
“In the days of His flesh with a strong cry and 
tears offering up prayers and supplications to 
Him that was able to save Him from death, 
[He] was heard for His reverence . And, 
being consummated, He became to all that obey 
Him the cause of eternal salvation.” Even in 
Heaven our High Priest is still living to make 
intercession for us. So the priest, conscious of 
the Mercy meted out to him and loving the souls 
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redeemed by the Precious Blood, prays inces- 
santly for his people. Of him may be said what 
Onias said when He beheld the vision of Jere- 
mias: “This is a lover of his brethren and of 
the people of Israel; this is he that prayeth 
much for the people and for all the holy city, 
Jeremias the prophet of God.” (2 Macc. 15:14). 
Saying Mass devoutly; reciting his Office at- 
tentively and meditating fervently, the priest be- 
comes a Man of Prayer like His Divine Master. 
Souls for whom Christ died, yield to his per- 
suasions; sinners are converted; the tepid be- 
come devout and the fervent become saints. The 
Precious Blood is glorified and “them also who 
through their ministry shall believe in Me” 
bring immeasurable consolation to Him Who en- 
dured the shame of the Cross. 

There is now no sacrifice for sin, for “We 
are sanctified by the oblation of the body of 
Jesus Christ once.” It is indeed renewed in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. But the true priest, 
contemplating the Sacrifice of the Cross and shar- 
ing in its graces through the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, becomes a living sacrifice, holy and pleas- 
ing unto God. With Saint Paul he says: “I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus” 
(Gat. 6:17). “I fill up those things that are 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ in my flesh 
for His Body which is the Church.” (Cot. 1:24). 
By a manly restraint over his passions, by the 
practice of sacerdotal chastity, through a Chris- 
tian conformity with Christ by voluntary self- 
denial, through priestly works of zeal in the sav- 
ing of souls, he offers to God a sacrifice that 
ascends in an odor of sweetness. He offers 
himself as a holy victim, in answer to the prayer 
of Jesus, that he may be sanctified in truth and 
that he may bring with him, as trophies of Christ’s 
Passion, them also who through his word be- 
lieve in Him, their Savior and Redeemer. 


S IN life, so in death, the Passion of Jesus is 

for the priest his guide and consolation. 
Henri Perreyve, a young man, facing death on the 
eve of his ordination to the sub-diaconate, ex- 
presses adequately and completely all that a priest 
may feel at that supreme moment. “The priest 
should look upon death as one of his sacerdotal 
functions. It is his last Mass. It is from this 
point of view, Lord, that I would fain meditate to- 
day upon death, at Thy Feet, before Thy Cross, 
before that blood-stained Cross, whereon hangs 
the Savior of the World. O Incarnate Word, 
Thou art the Priest of Priests, the example of 
all Thy priests in all things, but if I seek to 
discover what in all Thy life was the crowning 
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act of Thy priesthood, I see plainly that it is to 
be found in the hour of Thy Death. A priest 
in the lowliness of the manger, a priest in the 
purity of Thy life, a priest in the penitence of 
the desert, a priest in the Sermon on the Mount, 
a priest when instituting Thy Sacraments, es- 
pecially the Holy Eucharist; but, more than any 
of these, a priest upon the Cross. This was the 
most soiemn hour of Thy priesthood—the chief 
Sacrifice; the essential act of Thy pontificate. 
That moment in which Thou didst bow Thy 
Head and gavest up Thy Spirit to Thy Father, 
bidding death do its worst, was the act of con- 
summation. All was then finished, that moment 
saved the world. 

“T can perceive too clearly how Thou didst 
take the form of a man chiefly in order to ac- 
complish this last Sacrifice, since, although Thou 
didst use Thy fleshly garb to teach men by Thy 
Word and Thine example. Thou couldst have 
revealed Thy secrets as before, indirectly through 
Thy Prophets or directly as through Moses on 
Mt. Sinai. But suffering and death required 
human flesh to suffer and die and thus death is 
the great end, the sovereign object of Thine In- 
carnation. That mortal body which Thou didst 
put on was never to Thee, O Christ, other than 
the material of sacrifice, the means of suffering 
and dying and, therein, of saving the world. 
Lord even such should be this mortal body of 
each man who is admitted to share Thy Priest- 
hood. Each man would use it as Thou didst, 
to preach the truth, to edify others by his ex- 
ample ; to succor the needs, the sorrows, the weak- 
ness of his fellow men, to have pity on the many 
ills of humanity and that, all the more, because 
he himself is a partaker therein. But the es- 
sential, the sacerdotal purpose for which it would 
be used is to die. Such a death must begin in 
chastity, continued in mortification, consummated 
in that actual death which is the priest’s final 
oblation, his last sacrifice. He should make 
ready for death long beforehand even as Thou, 
Lord, foretold and dwelt upon Thy Death to 
Thy disciples long before Thy Passion. 

“Thy priests should prepare for death as they 
prepare for Mass, for truly the death of a priest 
is a Mass, a union with Thy Death, consum- 
mated with Thine for the salvation of men. 

“They should offer it for the coming of Thy 
Kingdom upon earth, for the increase of faith 
and hope among men, for the world’s salvation. 
They should behold their death-bed as an altar, 
whereon to offer their blood in expiation of sin, 
as the priest does when he raises the chalice 
towards the Cross. 
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“They should desire death even as Thou didst 
desire Thy Passion notwithstanding the anguish 
and terror which Thou didst know awaited Thee 
out of love of God and love of man.” 

From the first whispers of grace in his heart, 
which is the call or vocation, to the last call 
which is an invitation to his eternal reward, 
the priest owes everything to Jesus Crucified. 
He spends his life dispensing to the faithful the 
merits and graces purchased by the Precious 
Blood. He has the suffering Savior before his 
eyes as a model in the chief virtues required 
by his state—prayer and sacrifice. He goes to 
meet death in the sentiments and with the words 
of Jesus on the Cross: “Father into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” 


N THIS survey of the priestly vocation, the 

thought occurs that vocations to the priest- 
hood are woefully lacking in America. The Cath- 
olic Directory (1927) gives the number of priests 
in American territory as 24,990 and the Catholic 
population as 19,483,296. When all the reasons 
are given for so few vocations among so large 
a Catholic population, we may sum them up in 
one word—Selfishness. Young men, as truly 
called as Aaror was, turn a deaf ear to the in- 
vitation when they see the sacrifices involved 
in such.a calling. Parents selfishly oppose those 
who are willing to answer the call. The remedy 
is to preach Jesus Crucified. The price He paid 
for so sublime a gift, the beauty of a life lived 
in union with Him, the calmness and joy of the 
death that follows, are motives well calculated 
to inspire the vocation itself and to give the 
courage to heed that Divine invitation. Picture 
to them the Agony in the Garden, the cruel 
Scourging, the shameful Death and His burn- 
ing Thirst for souls, and courage will return 
and resolutions will follow. Ardently and gen- 
erously they will cry out with the Apostles: 
“Lord, we will follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest,” in thanksgiving for the grace of sharing 
Thy priesthood, for the privilege of saving the 
souls for which Thou didst endure so painful and 
shameful a death! 


“Winter Sunset 
By J. Corson MILLER 


One tree—a blood-tipped spear—stands in the 
west, 

The red-splashed slope of snow is His meek 
Breast; 

Now, purpling into black, Three Trees become 

Gibbets ’mid Calvary’s pandemonium. 
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“ohe. Preacher 






No. 3 in “Ghe Lassing of Puritanism 


uTsIDE Granville Street 
Baptist Church was a 
big board on which was painted in large 
letters: “Preacher Next Sunday: Rev. 
Charles Mace.” Then followed the titles of his 
sermons for the forthcoming week. The thing 
positively screamed at you as you passed. Even 
the red brick church behind the board seemed 
to shrink back as though afraid of obtruding it- 
self and thus distract attention from the main ob- 
ject of interest. In spite of the rivalry of hoard- 
ings, store signs and newspaper posters, it caught 
the eye. To passing pedestrians, motorists and 
street cars it claimed to be the only thing that 
mattered. One imagined that even a blind man 
might at least feel the glare of that lettering. 

To live up to that board was the problem of 
the Rev. Charles Mace’s life. If only he could 
be equal to its bold promises he might rest con- 
tent ; otherwise, he must experience the gnawing 
of unfilled ambition. It was his judge, his mentor, 
the lofty standard under which he marched to 
professional success. The task of keeping up 
with it was the more difficult, inasmuch as he was 
a man of insignificant appearance, mediocre talent 
and retiring disposition. To do him justice, the 
erection of this thing had not been his own idea. 
But Mr. Bloggs, his principle deacon and a leading 
citizen, insisted on the board. Bloggs declared 
that as a business man he owed everything to ad- 
vertisement, and was emphatic -that the church 
should be run on business lines. Therefore, the 
Preacher had submitted to the board. 

At first he rather enjoyed its vociferous an- 
nouncements. Some new and mystical signifi- 
cance seemed to attach to his name thus shouted 
across the traffic of the street. It gave him a 
sense of public importance, helping him to re- 
alize that what he had to say concerned the world 
at large. Moreover, it helped him to face his 
wife’s dominating personality. When Mrs. Mace 
said, with withering scorn: “Charles, you forgot 
to wipe your boots,” he thought of the board and 
was comforted. : 

But there were times when he hated it and re- 
garded it as a cruel tyrant denying him the privi- 
lege of being his own quiet self. I have said that 
he was of a retiring disposition. His happiest 
hours were spent in that room with the large 

paper-littered table which he called his Study. In 
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that room, with its outlook on 
his little garden where, in spite 
of city soot, his cultivation of roses had 
achieved no small measure of success, he had 
spent many a studious morning. There he could 
browse among the sober-looking volumes on 
his shelf and make notes for the book he hoped 
to write some day on the Atonement. 

Deep in the study of ancient divines, he would 
sometimes suddenly remember the need of pre- 
paring his Sunday discourses, and the vision of 
that strident announcement in front of his church 
would cast a cold shadow over his spirit as he 
recalled the task to which the advertisement 
thereon pledged him. There had been times when 
he had enjoyed writing out his sermons, The 
exercise employed all that was best in him. It 
took him to the Bible, which he loved, and to 
old commentaries that had about them the linger- 
ing fragrance of an old-world piety. Those were 
the times when he preached on “The Grace of 
God” and “The Righteous Man’s Reward.” 

But the board had now made such themes im- 
possible. To advertise in that blatant way the 
sacred topics he had dug up out of Holy Writ, 
colored as they were with his most intimate 
spiritual experiences, would have violated the 
modesty of his soul. He could not think with 
calmness of rivaling, in the announcement of 
such subjects as he had been wont to choose, the 
new picture-house further down the street. The 
habitual reverence of the man shrank from the 
idea. Thus it was that the thought of the board, 
dragging him out of the privacy of his heart 
into the vulgarity and secularism of the public 
thoroughfare, came to be regarded with dread. 


NSENSIBLY, however, the board acquired 

dominance over that department of his mind 
labelled “sermons”. Instead of considering, as in 
past days, the spiritual needs of his flock, he 
thought more and more, in choosing his themes, of 
what would look well in that conspicuous position. 
The thing hypnotized him, putting to sleep those 
faculties which might have protested. 

At first he had silenced his conscience by 
perpetrating a species of pious fraud. The 
title might indeed resemble a newspaper head- 
line, but the discourse itself remained unchanged 
in- style from that which he had been in the 
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habit of delivering, Thus passers-by who were 
induced to turn in one Sunday evening by the 
announcement that the Preacher would deal with 
“Mixed Drinks” found themselves listening to a 
sermon, based on Isaiah’s words: “Thy silver 
is become dross, thy wine mixed with water,” 
dealing with the watering down of doctrine and 
the gradual impoverishment of relgious life. 


Or ANOTHER occasion, having proclaimed in 
flaming characters that he would deal with 
“The Garden of Allah,” and thus aroused ex- 
pectations of a dissertation concerning a popu- 
lar novel of that name, he treated at some length 
of the expulsion from Eden and the Fall of 
Man. Repetitions of the disappointment felt on 
this last occasion, however, led to mild protests, 
which became stronger. Bloggs complained that 
the goods delivered weren’t up to sample, and a 
choice had to be made between changing the 
character of the ads or that of the sermons. 

In pondering the problem as to which of 
these two courses he should take, the Rev. 
Charles Mace had to consider the importance 
of maintaining friendly relations with his 
wealthy supporter. The growth of the Mace 
family was a powerful argument on Bloggs’ 
side. Every curly head at the minister’s table 
gave additional weight to the deacon’s views. 
Bread bills and shoe bills were paid out of 
money a goodly proportion of which was con- 
tributed by Bloggs, and this fact alone was suf- 
ficient to prove that, as that gentleman delicately 
put it, “religion’s got to smarten itself up in 
these days if it’s not to be left behind.” In the 
light of those recurring tradesmen’s bills, the 
reasoning seemed irrefutable. 

Thus it came to pass that, as the board had 
dictated the sort of titles it should announce, so 
now the titles came to dictate the character of 
the sermon. It takes a strong man to resist 
the temptation to conform to the opinion others 
have of him. The Rev. Charles Mace had 
become a public character. He was acquiring 
the reputation of an up-to-date, go-ahead preacher. 
The local paper had taken to reporting his ut- 
terances. “Baptist Parson Hits Out,” ran one 
of its headlines. “The Rev. Charles Mace’s 
Bold Challenge” was another. Such things cre- 
ate expectations, and expectations of that sort 
have a way of bringing about their fulfillment. 

The reaction on the Preacher’s mind was 
almost inevitable. He grew uncertain with 
regard to those orthodox truths he had once 
proclaimed so unhesitatingly. The sharply 
defined creed of earlier days became blurred 


at the edges. The need of meeting popular taste 
in such things made it difficult to state some of 
the established truths of Christianity, and, in- 
deed, before long he realized that he did not 
himself know what he believed. Under these 
circumstances, it was with a certain relief that 
he turned from the confusion he found within 
to the criterion of public opinion. “What would 
go down?” was an easier question to answer than 
“What is the truth about the Incarnation?” 

It was not always possible to think of some 
great truth of Revelation of which he might de- 
liver his soul; it was always possible to think 
of something that would provoke curiosity and 
arouse interest. The trade of ecclesiastical jour- 
nalist demands less than that of prophet and 
teacher. In other days, when he had been hard 
up for subjects, he had turned the pages of his 
Bible or consulted one of the many volumes of 
sermons on his shelves; now he had only to 
glance over The Daily News or The Daily Mail. 
It gave him a mental rest to have this external 
standard by which to govern his utterances. 

Unfortunately, those who at first had re- 
sponded to his efforts, as time went on grew 
more wary. To maintain their interest, more 
and more daring stunts were necessary. The 
stunt habit is like the drink and drug habits; 
the dose which today intoxicates tomorrow be- 
comes insipid. To keep up the state of inebria- 
tion, stronger and stronger potions were de- 
manded. But there came a point at which the 
Rev. Charles Mace rebelled. Even a dwindling 
congregation and coldness on the part of the 
once enthusiastic Bloggs could not induce him 
to venture further. The tyranny of the board 
was beginning to lose its hold. 

That symbol of his demoralization was it- 
self beginning to look tawdry. The paint was 
cracked and faded. The remnants of old bills 
advertising sermons long since forgotten still ad- 
hered. The props which supported it were 
sagging. 


Ox EVENING as he came out of the church 
alone after a dispiriting finance committee 
meeting he gave the thing a push to test its sta- 
bility, and it crashed over. The fall seemed to 
set his mind free from an incubus. Something 
of his old self began to reassert its power, and, 
finding that it was incompatible with the régime 
of Bloggs and Co., he betook himself, the elder 
children being now able to fend for themselves, 
to a village church, the rural congregation of 
which was. unable to afford anything more than 
the most humble of notice-boards. 
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By C. P. Freperick 


Children are such lovely things, 
Much like angels without wings. 


Who could describe the charm that lies 
Within the depths of their blue eyes? 


Or yet portray the nameless grace 
That innocence gives to their face? 


One scarcely ever sees them walk, 
They dance along the while they talk. 


Their kisses are to all so sweet, 
Their laughter makes the home complete. 


Their little hearts like snowdrops bring 
Loveliness to everything. 


They are like angels minus wings, 
The childern are such lovely things! 


Goe Sberling 
On a Shortened Holiday 


By M. A. BILLCLIFFE 


HELTER ISLAND is a series of green-grown 
peninsulas and isthmuses that nestle pret- 


tily in a stretch of sparkling, blue im- 
mensity. Just across the way is Greenport, 
Conn. Joe Eberling lived in Greenport through- 
out the year. Joe had not been born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, but he did not want 
for the equipage dear to an American boy—a 
bicycle and a boat. He was the idol of fond 
parents and the hero of his older sister. Joe 
was more than well off. 

During the first two weeks of August he and 
his sister were keeping house by themselves. 














Since Ma and Dad had been called to the bed- 
side of an invalid relative, the house and Jo- 
seph, Jr., had been left in the care of Rose Marie. 
Rose Marie was competent and indulgent, too; 
under her régime, Junior had more latitude in 
his sports than he usually enjoyed. He under- 


estimated danger. Especially since vacation had 
been in progress, he had chafed under the solici- 
tude of his mother and the restraints imposed 
by a cautious father ; now he exulted in his new 
freedom; mileage soared high, excursions were 
more frequent and extensive; zest for adventure 
tingled his blood. 


E WOULD stop in the road and straddle his bike 
nN as he watched party after party of campers 
whiz past; he would row across to Shetler Island 
and rest rapturously on his oars as he gazed at 
camp tents and fires and listened to the “crack” 
of rifles and “bang” of shotguns. Deer were 
still plentiful on the island, and to think that he 
must stay imprisoned in Greenport, and only 
dream about camping out and roughing it and 
hunting. Books on the chase and especially the 
movies were some solace to Joe’s adventurous 
heart, but books and movies were, he said, only 
for disappointed souls. After all, why shouldn’t 
he, too, strike out—provisioned and armed— 
blaze a trail of his own, and do battle with the 
creatures of the forest? The wish ushered in the 
will. “I could do this myselfi—no doubt about 
it—I have a boat, a rifle, a wheel, if I want to 
take it along—Ma and Dad wouldn’t worry— 
I’d be back before they return—Rose Marie’s too 
good natured to get mad about it. I'll do it!” 
For another hour he lay awake, planning; asleep, 
finally, he dreamed. Never before had he had 
such an invigorating night’s rest. 

The next day dawned gray; Joe was in high 
spirits; he inspected the skies with satisfaction. 
“Morning gray sees the traveller on his way— 
not just yet, though.” He had preparations to 
make. The morning he devoted to caulking his 
rowboat. After dinner, Rose Marie left to spend 
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the afternoon at the home of a girl friend; she 
waved a “so long” to her enterprising brother, 
who just then was engaged in whittling a sling- 
shot. Once his sister disappeared from sight, 
Joe decided to leave the completion of the sling 
to some evening’s campfire time. He began to 
assemble his cargo—foodstuffs, a sheet of can- 
vas, a hatchet, his gun and fishing tackle. An 
hour and a half later he was ready to shove off. 
He plied his oars; he was on his way; but in 
spite of himself, he blinked fast and swallowed 
hard a few times: “After all, this is some stunt!” 


A row of a mile or two, and Joe was out of 
sight of Greenport and well around Shelter 
Island. Ram’s Head, with its sandy shores and 
wooded expanse, loomed up before him. Some- 
how or other, coming over here by oneself was 
lonesome; the sun was sinking swiftly; he must 
go ashore and get settled while twilight lasted. 
Every stroke of the oars seemed to be a harder 
pull. By this time Joe was tuckered out; un- 
doubtedly the wind had arisen, and the waves. 
His landing was a feat. He pulled the boat high 
on short, and sat down, gasping. “Gee, I reckon 
it’s more fun camping in twos and threes than 
all alone! It’s alright to dream about being a 
free-lancer, but—why didn’t I bring Jack Hamp- 
sey along? But I guess he wouldn’t have gump- 
tion enough to come along. That’s it—gump- 
tion—if I hold on to that, everything will be 
Go hs 

He arose, and slung his pack over his shoulder. 
A short plod had brought the novice woodsman 
to a grassy slope where he was within view of 
his boat and well concealed by the encircling trees. 
In a short half-hour a tent was pitched and a fire 
blazing. He felt perplexed. ‘“What’ll I do now? 
It’s too late to hunt, too rough to fish, too early 
to go to bed—ugh!” He jumped up and aside 
as a long snake nosed its way through the grass. 
“T’ll explore a little before it gets dark. I’d like to 
find a spring or a creek of fresh water.” Munch- 
ing a biscuit, he started off. On and on he went, 
picking his steps cautiously through dogwood and 
locust growth; so absorbed was he in breaking 
his way through the tangle that he lost track of 
time, and the shadows of the trees concealed the 
advance of night. 

Something akin to terror seized him when he 
realized his predicament. “Somewhere on Ram’s 
Head! Funny how I ‘forgot the tricks of the 
foresters in the books I read—the moss on the 
north side of the trees, for instance!” He had 
enough presence of mind to strike out for what 
seemed to be a line of demarcation between land 
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and water. He trotted and jumped and fell and 
rolled over and over, now in thorn growth, now 
in swamp grass. “Gee, what a place! When 
I get out of this and get back I’ll roll up in my 
blanket and sleep! Oh, I’m all in! And sup- 
pose I met some animal in the woods here—I 
brought no gun! What a dumbell I am!” He 
could feel himself flushing as he made this ad- 
mission. “Ah, at last!” 

The shore was a sure route to his camp. The 
tent stood out, a pretty silhouette against the 
now inky forest. Joe said his prayers; tonight 
he said extra prayers, in fact. How lonely he 
felt! And how he hoped that Rose Marie had 
not broadcast his truancy. Perhaps in the morn- 
ing he had better send her a message that he was 
all right; he felt like a cad now, for leaving Sis 
the way he did. He felt cowardly, too; till to- 
day he had prided himself on his knowledge of 
woodcraft and the like, and on his gumption. 
He rolled himself up in his blanket and tried 
hard to shut off the train of his thoughts. 

Just how long he had been asleep he could not 
tell. He awoke, puzzled at first as to his sur- 
roundings; he propped himself up by his elbow 
and looked about. Above, drab clouds raced across 
the sky; no moon, no stars; the wind whistled, 
the surf hissed. “My boat!” He shook off 
the blanket, and ran down to shore. What looked 
like his boat was barely in sight, tossing to and 
fro upon the angry swells; the tide had carried 
it out and kept it out. Joe sank down upon a 
boulder in despair. 

“Say, kid, come out of it! 
are ye?” 

Joe started to his feet and wheeled about to 
face a short, burly man in fisherman garb. 

“D’ye hear? Who are ye? What’re ye doin’ 
here? Eh?” 

“Camping,” replied Joe, pointing to his tent. 

“Yeah?” The man eyed him. “Alone?” 

“Yes, sir.” . 

“My advice to you, kid, is to beat it from 
here as fast as you know how. Get me?” 


Who the dickens 


Oz QUERY impressed upon Joe the fact that 
now he was marooned. He shook his head 
gloomily. The stranger looked up and down the 
beach, glared again at the youngster, and strode 
along with the parting injunction: “Beat it, 
kid, if ye know what’s healthy for ye!” 

Weary and perplexed, Joe dragged himself 
back to his tent. The tent was there, but his sup- 
plies? Rifle, fishing tackle and hatchet were 
strewn on the ground. He stood there, riveted 
in dismay. Further on, his blanket lay in a heap; 
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he walked in that direction and found the blanket 


on a footpath. “If I go along here a ways, I 
may find the rest of my stuff,” he thought. “I 
wonder if that fisherman was mean enough to do 
this!” He continued along the trail for five or 
ten minutes. As he halted to get his breath, he 
heard voices not far ahead. One man was bawl- 
in out orders. With infinite caution, Joe tip- 
toed closer. A bonfire, and just within the flame 
light a shack! There was the burly fisherman he 
had met on the beach! 

Instinctively, Joe drew closer into the shadows ; 
it dawned upon him that he was watching a gang 
of rum runners. No wonder the burly fisher- 
man had been suspicious and unfriendly! ‘What 
was that?” It sounded like a crowd forcing their 
way through the heavy undergrowth; it seemed 
to come from all sides. Joe threw himself flat 
on the ground; a few shots were fired; the rest 
that happened during the next twenty minutes 
left Joe in a daze, but a happy daze. He was 
on his way back along the trail, to his tent, in 
charge of a highly amused officer of the Coast 
Guard. 

An hour later, Joe was back in Greenport, pale, 
and rather shame-faced, but supremely happy and 
entirely content. “Rose Marie, Ma and Dad 
knew best, after all! And take it from your 
brother—there’s no place like home! And you’re 
the best girl in Connecticut for promising not 
to tell. You won’t need to, Sis—I’ve learned 
my lesson.” 


Daddy Sen GFu’s Own 


My Dear Juniors: 


Daddy guesses that you are having lots of 
fun during the warm days of summer. Some of 
you have, no doubt, forgotten all about the babes 
in China. But many of you have been kind 
enough to write Daddy and tell him how much 
they are doing for the Missions all during vaca- 
tion. The other day, just after Daddy had said 
good morning to all the Bobbies, along came 
Mr. Postman with this very nice letter from one 
of our Juniors: 


Dear Daddy: 


I am sending back to you my Bobby Mite-Box. 
I have named him Joseph. He has been a very good 
pal of mine for the last two months. He ate every- 


thing I gave him and seemed very happy to be at 
my house. 

Daddy, will you please tell me what Joseph has 
And, Daddy, 


to- say when he gets back to you? 
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would you please ask Chubby to come to my house? 
I shall give him plenty to eat and we shall be good 
pals. 

And please, Daddy, pray very hard for my father 


and mother. 
Your little friend, 
Mary CLarK 
( Philadelphia ) 
(Dp Juniors, I simply could not wait for Jo- 
seph to arrive. When I read Mary’s letter I 
knew that Joseph would have a very fine story 
to tell. After waiting a few hours for the next 
mail to arrive, along came Joseph. To tell you 
the truth, Juniors, I had forgotten all about Jo- 
seph. Before he left here we used to call him 
Pal. It certainly was strange that Mary should 
begin her letter by telling me what a wonder- 
ful pal her Bobby had been. But anyway, now 
he is known as Joseph, so we will just listen to 
Joseph while he tells his story. 

“Hello, Daddy,” he began, “I am glad to see 
you again. But I was not so glad to leave Mary. 
Daddy, do you know, Mary is a wonderful little 
girl, Why, I did not think a little girl could 
possibly be so nice.” 

“Hold on, hold on, Joseph,” I said. “Are 
you going to tell me about your work for the 
Missions, or are you going to keep on raving 
about Mary?” 

“Well, Daddy,” he said, “how can I tell my 
story for the Missions without telling you all 
about Mary?” 

“Oh, alright,” I said, “have your own way. 
I suppose I’ll never hear the story unless you 
tell it in your own way. Go on with your 
story.” 

“Well, now, where do I begin with it, Daddy?” 

“Where you left off,” I said. 

“Well, where did I leave off, Daddy? 
got.” 

“Say, look here, young fellow,” I said, “are 
you going to tell the story, or are you going to 
join Chubby the Professor in the question class ?” 

“Oh, Daddy, Mary is a wonderful girl!” This 
time there was no mistaking the emphasis he 
placed on the word wonderful. 

“Mary is a wonderful girl,” I said. “Mary 
is a wonderful girl, Mary is a What is the 
matter with you? Is that all you can say?” 

“But, Daddy, she is a wonderful girl!” 

“Alright, she is a wonderful girl. What else 
have you to say for yourself and Mary?” 

“Oh, I have lots and lots to tell. Shall I be- 
gin at the beginning?” 

“If you begin all over again as you began be- 
fore,” I told him, “you are very likely to get out 
of here in a hurry. Go ahead with your story.” 


I for- 
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“Well, I guess that means starting with my 
journey to Mary’s house. Anyway, I guess I’ll 
begin with that. Will that be alright, Daddy ?” 

“Yes, yes, but get started, Joseph, get started.” 

“Alright, Daddy, here goes.” 

“Well, I had a very pleasant trip to Mary’s 
house. I remembered that you told me to smile 
no matter what happened. So I smiled at every- 
body I saw on the way. And it was funny to 
see how many people smiled back. I think all 
our Bobbies would have pleasant journeys if they 
just always smile. 

“One postman handled me awfully rough, and 
once or twice I said to myself: ‘If this keeps up 
it’s going to be all up with me.’ But I smiled 
at him just the same as I smiled at everybody 
else. He picked me out of his bag a little more 
carefully, and when he saw that I was going to 
Mary’s house he seemed to smile, too. I said 
nothing, but I began to think that I had done 
something good already. I had actually made a 
postman smile after he had been scowling.” 
7. ALL, Joseph is a tiny fellow, and by this 

time he was all out of breath. He stopped for 
a few minutes, and I was afraid he had fallen 
asleep. I encouraged him to go on with the 
story. 

“Well, Joesph, was that all that you did on 
your journey? Am I to think that your story 
ends with your arrival at Mary’s house?” 

“Oh, no, Daddy, there is much more to be 
told. Mary is a wonder——” 

“Hold on, hold on,” I cautioned, “we have 
had enough of that.” 

“Well, just the same, I wish I could go right 
back to her house,” he said with a great, big 
smile. “Why, she gave me so much to eat that 
I do not know what the word hunger means. 
I think she gave me more to eat than she ate her- 
self. One night somebody gave her some money 
to go to the movies, and instead of ggipg she 
gave me a nice treat. Oh, she was §0 good to 
me that I wish, Daddy, that you woufd’send me 
back to her.” toi 

“Well, Joseph,” I said to him, “she must have 
been very kind to you beeatise you have brought 
back a whole lot.of money for the Missions. Of 
course, your smiles helped to get all that money. 
But Mary is the real worker. You know 
it is an old saying that it is easy to smile when 
everything is going pleasantly. And all the time 
you were with Mary she was very kind to you. 
So you see, it was no big job for you to smile. 
I wonder if you would smile as much if every- 
thing was not so pleasant.” 





Before I could go on, he smiled and said: 
“Well, I could try, couldn’t I? Just give me a 
chance to prove it, Daddy, will you?” 

Then I thought of Mary’s letter. I got it, 
reading it in silence for a moment. I let him 
become very curious. Finally, I asked him if he 
knew what I was holding. He said he did not 
know, but would I allow him three guesses. I 
told him to start guessing. His first guess was 
that it was a letter from China. It was not. His 
second guess was that it was a letter from a 
Junior. Yes, it was, but what kind of letter? 

“About me, and it’s from Mary, I bet. Daddy, 
read it to me, please.” 

“No,” I said, “I will not read the whole letter 
to you. But I want you to remember what you 
said about smiling while I read just a part of it.” 

Then I read: “He has been a very good pal 
of mine for the last two months.” Was he smil- 
ing at that? 

“Listen, Joseph,” I said, “before I read the 
next part I want to remind you again about smil- 
ing when everything is not so pleasant.” 

I noticed that he looked serious immediately. 
He could not imagine what was coming. Then 
I read very slowly: “Daddy - would - you 
please - ask - Chubby - to - come - to - my 
house? I - shall - give - him - plenty - to - eat 
and - we - shall - be - good - pals.” 

Then I looked at Joseph. I wondered if he 
was jealous. He was smiling as always. “Good,” 
he said, “I would like to go back myself, but I 
have had my good time, and I’m glad that she 
has invited Chubby to visit her. Why, Daddy, 
Mary is a wonderful ” He saw the look on 
my face and stopped so suddenly he almost 
stumbled over the rest of the sentence. “Well, 
Daddy, all I got to say is I wish that all our 
Bobbies could just have the chance to live with her 
for a while. I bet they would all say she is— 
you know what I want to say.” 

“Yes, Joseph,” I said, “I do know what you 
want to say, and this time I’ll say it for you: 
Mary is a very wonderful girl, not. only be- 
cause she works hard for the Missions, but par- 
ticularly because she never forgets to be kind 
to her good father and mother. She asked me 
to say some special prayers for her parents. 
That is always a good sign: Children should 
always remember their dear father and mother 
in their prayers.” 

Joseph had fallen asleep. So I picked up the 
little fellow and quietly laid him on the shelf, 
together with all the other sleeping Bobbies. 

Your friend, 
Dappy SEN Fu 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


CONFERENCES ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
By Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Price: $2.25. 


These conferences were preached to Catholic 
Sisterhoods; this, however, does not imply that they 
are not good reading for other persons too. The 
principles of Catholic sanctity are the same for both 
sexes: “There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is 
neither bond nor free; there is neither male nor 
female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus.” Gat. 
iii. 28. Hence, these conferences furnish informative 
reading also for religious of the sterner sex. Another 
class of readers to whom these conferences will prove 
helpful, is non-Catholics of the open mind who are 
bewildered by the outrageous follies which are 
printed and broadcasted by malicious anti-Catholic 
propagandists. The high ideals of convent life pre- 
sented by these conferences should endear all Cath- 
olic Sisterhoods to fair-minded people. They will 
be especially acceptable to many Sisters, because the 
applications of principles to daily life are so very 
opposite. Variety in books of all kinds is a welcome 
literary luxury, because it enables readers to find 
writers of congenial mentality. 


THE SUPERFLUOUS MAN. By Milton W. 
Brown, M.A., M.Sc., D.D. The Standard Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price: $1.50. 


To point out the kind of man Americans do not 
want, is a startling venture. The author does it in 
strong language in a series of addresses, published 
under the above title. Readers will not agree with 
him in all things, but the main lines of his thought 
will appeal to citizens of the old school and to 
most citizens of the younger school. Tue Svu- 
PERFLOUS MAN is a type of manhood, and not an 
individual. The type is a parasite. The parasite 
is “mechanistic evolution made in Germany”. Its 
votaries have worked out a complete system, in- 
cluding economics, sociology, and a new religion 
with its dogmata. Some of its dogmata are: Sex 
cult; ruthlessness; might is right; the State can- 
not do wrong; the rapturous gaiety of utter ad- 
venture; thrills for thrill’s sake, like unto that of 
the two Chicago school boys who murdered a com- 
panion for the utter adventure of a thrill. To fit 
men for such rapturous gaiety the new religion of 
mechanistic evolution resorts to every available 
method to destroy Christianity. THe SuPerRFLuous 
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MAN is the mechanistic evolutionist,—a rather gentle 
name for such a murderous parasite! 

The author strenuously advocates a series of 
processes for destroying the parasite’s encroach- 
ments, such as laws to abolish slums, homes in cities 
and on the farm, child labor, slavish labor of 
women, immigration of inferior people, laws to ex- 
clude defectives and criminals, laws to segregate 
and care lovingly for defectives of all kinds who are 
natives to the land to guard against their having 
offspring; idlers, and especially the idle rich, must 
be eliminated; persons of wealth must be made to 
realize that their riches are a trust unto service in 
favor of the less fortunate. Education is extensively 
discussed as a chief process for the destruction of 
the vile parasite of mechanistic evolution. Evi- 
dently the author advocates views about which dif- 
ference of opinion is legitimate. 

His views about education are refreshing. The 
State-controlled educational system is especially at- 
tractive to the parasite, and gaining entrance and 
becoming well-rooted there should be an easy feat 
for two reasons: First, because politics rule; 
second, the teaching of the Christian religion is ex- 
cluded. The author favors large numbers of inter- 
denominational colleges, even one for every county 
throughout the country, as an antidote against the 
parasite. The puzzle is why not start using suitable 
antitoxin to guard against the entrance of the para- 
site in kindergarten and grade schools, as is done 
by Catholics? Surely it is better to be immune 
to a disease than recover from its ravages! The 
author gives these lines, on pages 132-133: 
“ . . The new religion will have no effect on 
Catholicism, because Catholicism has its own schools 
uncontaminated by the new sex cult. Children do 
not read any new decalogs, and we may well as- 
sume that French Canada will never find out that 
there is a new religion in State-supported educational 
institutions. The full impact of the new religion 
pledged to destroy Christianity, then, must fall on 
Protestantism, the faith that is doing more to re- 
tard population increase than any other.” Why not 
advocate the logical adoption of interdenominational 
primary and grammar schools for Protestants in 
every locality? It would do away with the State 
controlled educational system. It would be a much 
lighter drain on the taxpayer’s pocketbook, and 
would shut out the parasitical operations of politics. 
A most desirable result would be that the plan would 
compel mechanistic evolutionists to build and sup- 
port schools of their own, in place of using for their 
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nefarious propaganda the schools maintained by 
taxpayers who believe in God and His Providence. 
But will-the evolutionists assume such a burden? 
Doing so is not a fashion of parasites. 

The pity is that the book, which furnishes so 
much material for earnest American thought and 
energetic action, should be encumbered with issues 
offensive to the majority of citizens. Outstanding 
among these issues are: The Nordic obsession, with 
its noxious insinuations that all non-Nordic citi- 
zens are of inferior strains; the eugenic bug-a-boo, 
even though not inspired by “sex cult”; the boast- 
ful efficiency of Saxon Protestantism. There are 
others. The Japanese are made of the same clay 
out of which the Nordics were fashioned. The 
author furnishes data for proving that the Japanese 
were shaped out of a better portion of clay, be- 
cause their history shows them to have already ab- 
sorbed a superior race. After all has been said, the 
Saxons are the descendants of tribes which branched 
out from the “ruthless” German stock. As an il- 
lustration of recurrence of the word “eugenic”, take 
the following: “The eugenic fruits of Christian 
civilization always are ignored. Citing the evidence 
of most rapid eugenic progress in Europe, as re- 
vealed by a study of portraits covering a period of 
three hundred years, etc.” What does it mean? 

As long as the material of these addresses was 
cast into book form, more careful editing would 
have added much to the readableness of the publica- 
tion for non-“Nordics” who believe in God and His 
Providence, but are unable or unwilling to affiliate 
with Protestantism, even “Nordic” Protestantism, 
because it is split into so many fragments, and still 
keeps on splitting into more. 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE 1915-1972. By 
Opal, Lady Porstock in 1988. Edited by Ronald 
A. Knox. George H. Doran Co., New York. 
Price: $2.50. 


Memories is the recollections of a much emanci- 
pated woman, written in her seventy-third year. 
For a good part of her days she was known as 
Miss .Opal Winterhead, and later as Opal, Lady 
Porstock. The grostesquely solemn diction, often 
lapsing into emancipated English, adds much to 
the effectiveness of the satire. The object of ridi- 
cule is fashionable over-emancipation from the cradle 
to the grave, not sparing such idols as Education, 
Science, Democracy. Quite naturally, Opal illus- 
trates in her own conduct the abnormalities of eman- 
cipated womankind. Religion under the form of 
Anglicanism is not dealt with gently. In her old 
age, Opal found her way into the Catholic fold; but 
strove to hide the fact, most of all from a Philistine 
friend, named. Juliet Savage. She describes thus 
her first meeting Juliet: “Actually it was in com- 
ing away from the ceremony of my reception that 
I met her in the street. ‘Come and have luncheon 
somewhere’, she said, ‘I’ve got something to tell 
you.’ When we were comfortably esconced at Les 
Rossignols, she turned to me and said: ‘Opal, my 
dear, I’ve just become a Catholic.’ I said in a 
stupefied way: ‘So have I’. Then we giggled idi- 
otically for a little; and cross-questioning proved 
that she had also written to Bishop Dives, and had 
been sent identically the same sermon record! She 


then ordered a rather good Volnay, and when it 
appeared, leaning over coquettishly in its basket, 
she said: ‘Let us hope that this is drinkable, if 
not actually drinkworthy. Personally, I’ve got a 
droughtage on me which will demand a good deal 
of drinkage.’” The sermon record sent to the two 
emancipated seekers after religion, read, in part, 
after this wise: “Everything is relative to a 
thinker. That is clear from the mere force of words; 
for what is a thing but a thought? When I think a 
thing I at the same time thing it: I give thingness 
by thinking it. Now, that all thought is relative to 
a thinker has long been clear so far as the process 
of thought, what we call nowadays the thinkage, is 
concerned If I think that two and two are 
four—allowing for the sake of argument, that this 
isso, though I know well that there are serious 
difficulties about believing it to be so—if I think 
that two and two are four, then the fourness, if I 
may so express myself, of the two and two combined 
is part of my thoughtage, and relative to me a 
thinker. But not, let me hasten to add, of my 
thoughtage only. It is part of the race-thoughtage, 
the thoughtage which rises like an upgushing stream 
from the harmonious and simultaneous thinkage of 
the human species,” 

Memories is a good book for readers who enjoy 
a volume of satire, and for persons who delight in 
seeing their foibles as others see them. 


WHEN THE SOUL IS IN DARKNESS. By 
Henriette Brey. Translated from the German 
by Theodore C. Peterson, C. S. P. P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, New York. Price: $1.75. 


There are times for every one “when it darkens 
in the soul”. The clouds may be anything from 
the babe’s out-of-reach toy to the crash of complete 
failure in the evening of life. Like rays of sun- 
shine which break through dark clouds, are the 
words of cheer from one whose soul has had ample 
provocation for being in darkness. Of this type is 
the book of Henriette Brey. In poor health during 
nearly all of her life of forty-nine years, and help- 
less on a bed of pain for a long time, she put into 
words for the benefit of other sufferers the thoughts 
which forced the sunshine through the dark clouds 
which hovered over her. She had learned to see 
the clear sky through the blackest clouds. The secret 
is the companionship of spirit with Him who drank 
the dregs of sadness, yet went about spreading 
cheer among the afflicted. In thirteen chapters 
she paints as many charming pictures of cheer for 
souls in all kinds of darkness. Jesus is the central 
figure of every picture. The sunshine of cheer 
radiates from Him. Delightfully she supplies not 
unlikely details of gospel incidents, so briefly re- 
corded by the Evangelists. There is nothing of the 
crude which creeps into so much of modern re- 
construction, but throughout is in evidence the 
spiritual refinement of a soul much in the company 
of Him who is refinement itself. The book is very 
good reading, not only WHEN Tue Sout Is In 
Darkness, but also when the soul basks in sun- 
shine. It will be helpful to those who lament that 
they cannot meditate, because it presents object les- 
sons in methods of spending hours with Him who 
is the best of company. 
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Cohe SMassion Situation in Ghina 





cAs Reflected in Letters of the Missionaries 


INCE our last issue we have 
Gy received many interesting 

communications from the 
Fathers of the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China. In many in- 
stances these communications 
were long delayed in reaching 
us. We know, at this time, that 
all the Fathers are safe and that 
they have all been forced to 
evacuate their Mission Stations. 
It is to their eternal credit that 
this drastic step was taken only 
after every other means of do- 
ing good for their flocks had 
been exhausted. What worry 
and anxiety they experienced 
during the last trying days of 
their residence at the Missions 
may be judged from the follow- 
ing excerpts taken from letters 
written by the Prefect Apos- 
tolic, Monsignor Dominic Lang- 
enbacher, C. P., to Father Raph- 
ael Vance, C. P.: 


Easter SUNDAY 


[To FatHEer RAPHAEL] 


ESTERDAY I sent what I 
thought was a bit of more 
reassuring news, though it came 





from so far away as the other 
end of our Prefecture and there 
was no confirmation of it in 
anything we had from down 
river. 

Anyway, here we are settling 
down last evening to a somewhat 


CHINA, TOO, MAY ONE DAY HAVE 
ITS CHAMPION MARBLE PLAYERS, 
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peaceful and festive celebration 
of Easter, when a teiegram came 
from Changteh saying that all 
the Augustinian Missionaries 
were leaving. This served as a 
confirmation of Father Arthur’s 
letter from Hangkow. 

Once again we were on the 
anxious bench. Later, I re- 
ceived replies to my telegrams 
for information and consultation 
previously sent to Changsha, 
Shenchow and Yuanchow Mis- 
sions. It may be that we, too, 
will have to be on the move, un- 
less the great crisis strikes us be- 
fore we have even time for this. 

In case the decision is made 
for all to go, as the Augustinians 
have done down river, it seems 
to me that the way towards 
Hankow, with the main disturb- 
ance against the foreigners in 
force down there, is practically 
closed to us. The only thing 
left for us to do will be to with- 
draw gradually towards Kwei- 
chow. It may be netessary for 
us to go as far as Kweiyang. 
The bishop at the latter place re- 
cently wrote me that his Prov- 
ince was still quite peaceful. Its 


governor not only promised, but 
was actually giving protection to 
the Missions. There may be some 
hope that even now he has not 
changed his mind at this present 
crisis. 

If we do have to move on, you 
may be better off without bag- 
gage. Secure the sacred ‘vessels 
as far as possible from desecra- 
tion. Take sufficient provisions 
along with you to keep body and 
soul together. Be ready for a 
long hike. God grant it does not 
come to this, but we may as well 
be ready for it should our duty 
lie that way. 


Aprit 18, 1927—3 P. M. 
[To FatHER RAPHAEL] 


te poe mail has not yet 
reached me. At noon to- 
day I had a wire from Father 
Timothy informing me that he 
had to clear out all the inmates 
of his Mission. He and Father 
Gregory were the only ones per- 
mitted to remain. Am waiting 
now to learn whether this means 
that the Kweichow troops had 
to retire from there. Let us hope 
Kweichow does not become an- 
other Hunan. 

Yesterday I received with a 
letter from Father Cuthbert a 
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copy of a Hankow paper. Of 
course, all depends upon the na- 
ture and policy of the paper, 
which appear to be “Red”. 
However, it has given me just a 
little bit of confidence to remain 
here a while longer. The paper 
states that such incidents as oc- 
curred at Nanking are unfor- 
tunate and may happen in other 
places. But it further states’that 
there is no reason for panic. We 
may still survive, if it does not 
eventuate in war. . 


Aprit 20TH, 1927 
[To FaTHER RAPHAEL] 


HAVE been doing my best 

by - thinking, praying and 
taking counsel with our Fathers 
throughout the Missions to find 
out what is best for us to do in 
our present very precarious cir- 
cumstances. Having heard that 
the Missionaries have left the 
Weichang and Hanyang Mis- 
sions and have sought safety in 
Hankow, and that recently even 
the Fathers attached to the Mis- 
sions in Changteh had done like- 
wise, I am awaiting word as to 
what action the Franciscans at 
Changsha intend to take. It is 
now five days since I wired them, 
and I am beginning to think that 
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it will be hazardous for us to 
wait any longer. I am, therefore, 
sending you and also Father 
Agatho Purtill, these few lines 
to tell you to get Fathers Terence, 
Basil and Anthony on the way 
to Kweiyang as soon as this 
note reaches you. You yourself 
must be ready, with Father Theo- 
phane Maguire, to follow at a 
moment’s notice. Fathers Cuth- 
bert O’Gara and Paul Ubinger 
are on the verge of being ousted 
from our Shenchow Mission. I 
have asked them to come here 
when they leave. It seems as 
though we are to be pushed from 
the Missions one by one. When 
Fathers Cuthbert and Paul ar- 
rive here, and provided there is 
still time, three will start from 
here and travel into Kweichow. 
When the final step is taken, 
we, that is, you two and myself, 
will follow the same trail. 
Likely enough, we shall have 
only the clothes on our backs, 
so we will have very little worry 
about robbers. From Kwei- 
chow we will try to keep an eye 
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on conditions here, with the hope 
and prayer that Almighty God, 
in His own good time, may allow 
us to return to work for the 
souls so dear to Him. You will 
understand from this that we 
are not moving any too soon, 
and only because we are being 
actually driven out. 

As far as possible, I would 
like your Reverence and Father 
Theophane to hold on at Paot- 
sing, always, of course, in ac- 
cord with directions I may send 
out from here. In this way we 
will hold on to one place after 
another, and each place will serve 
somewhat as a stage from which 
to move on. May God and His 
Mother watch over us and over 
our Christians during the har- 
rowing persecution. 

P. S.—At noon I received the 
following telegram from Chang- 
sha, and I think it gives us rea- 
son to hold on a while longer. 
The telegram bears the date of 
April 19th, and reads as follows: 


THE BLUSHING BRIDE BRINGS 

GINGER TEA TO THE MISSION- 

ARIES, AND, INCIDENTALLY, TAKES 
UP A SILVER COLLECTION. 


MOURNERS IN WHITE OUTSIDE PAGAN TEMPLE. 


“We have. received no advice 
concerning war at Hankow, and 
still await word from the Consul. 
Conditions here uncertain. 


Signed Monpatni1.” 


Since I also sent letters at the 
time of sending telegrams to 
Changsha, they will understand 
by this time the reason for my 
hasty inquiry. Just like the 
Fathers at Changteh, who wired 
me of their change of policy re- 
garding evacuating their mis- 
sions, so I think the Franciscans, 
in case they decide to evacuate, 
will also wire here to that effect. 
Anyway, I will make sure of this 
in a letter to them this afternoon. 


Regarding Fathers Terence, 
Anthony and Basil, if it is at all 
possible, let them set out for 
Kweichow and Kweiyang, even 
though yourself and Father 
Theophane and Fathers Agatho 
and Constantine might hold out 
longer. Father Quentin, Brother 


- Lambert and the Sisters of St. 


Joseph have already set out for 
Kweichow. The telegram from 
Changsha gives us just another 
breathing space. But we never 
know how long it will last. 
God’s will be done. 
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Aprit 21st, 1927 


[To FatHerR RAPHAEL] 


ESTERDAY I notified you that 

Fathers Terence, Anthony 
and Basil should start for Kwei- 
chow and Kweiyang. I do hope 
that Province is still safe, and, 
to be sure of it, I wired both 
Father Timothy and the Bishop 
of Kweiyang. Telegrams were 
sent yesterday, but no answers 
have come. 

The news that came in yester- 
day evening and this morning 
convinces me that the three 
Fathers in question cannot move 
too soon. They should start im- 
mediately. In a letter from 
Father Timothy, written on 
Easter Monday, he states that 
his place is seething with trouble. 
It would not surprise me to hear 
at any time now that he has been 
forced out, unless the Kweichow 
troops again hold the upper hand. 
In a telegram from Father Cuth- 
bert, received here last night, he 
states that conditions in Shen- 
show are intolerable, and that 
Father Paul and himself must 
get out and make for this place 
as soon as possible. 

Letters written from Hankow 
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CLOSE TO THE SHORE, MONSIGNOR LANGENBACHER, C. P., IN HIS 
SAMPAN ON HIS WAY TO VISIT THE AMERICAN CONSUL, 


and Changsha quite early this 
month, and which have just 
reached me here, seem very 
ominous. Besides Fathers Ter- 
ence, Basil and Anthony leav- 
ing for safety at once, your Rev- 
erence will adopt the plan we 
are following here. When you 
realize that to wait longer would 
only bring physical harm and you 
find that your work is at an end 
and you yourself are practically 
driven out, wait no longer, but 
make for safety, which, to me, 
seems to lie in the direction of 
Kweichow and Kweiyang. 

We are waiting for Fathers 
Cuthbert and Paul to arrive here 
before taking the final step. 
However, it may happen that we 
shall be driven out before they 
arrive. 


AprIL 22np, 1927—3 P. M. 
[To FaTHer RAPHAEL] 


ouR letter and the joint let- 
ter of the members of your 
Forane reached me at noon to- 
day. I have thought the mat- 
ter over and have prayed our Di- 
vine Savior and His Blessed 
Mother for guidance. You may 
be sure I realize all the force of 
your findings, all the more so 
since I have much information 
about down river. The danger 
of war does seem very real. 
In my dealings with all the 
Fathers of the Missions I find 
a strong willingness to hold on 
until it is absolutely no longer 
possible to remain. 
Following the tenor of our 
latest decision, I say for your 


Reverence and Father Agatho 
to wait for final word from me. 
Meantime, all the others better 
start for safety. Likely this lies 
in the direction of Kweichow 
and Kweiyang. This _ road 
seemed safe up to a recent date, 
and I have heard nothing con- 
trary since the Sisters from 
Yuanchow started for that place. 

I would ask the members of 
the traveling party to keep in 
touch with us as much as pos- 
sible, even every day by wire, if 
this can be managed. Yourself 
and Father Agatho may find it 
better to wait for me in Paot- 
sing. This is a last desperate 
effort for some of us to remain 
with our flocks as long as pos- 
sible ... This is all the light 
I can give you on this most dif- 
ficult problem. It appears to me 
to be in accord with the stand 
we have taken from the be- 
ginning of these dreadful days. 

Surely it is a great trial for 
all of us, but God knows what 
is best for us and for the Cause 
to which we have devoted our- 
selves. As this war seems to be 
His way for us, privileged as 
we are to be partakers more and 
more of His Passion, let us keep 
close to Him and His Mother. 
They will see us safely through 
the darkness and the storm to 
the light. Please write me each 
day, if at all possible. 


Aprit 24TH, 1927—3 P. M. 
[To FatHEeR RAPHAEL] 


ours of the 19th inst. to 

hand. Thanks for the in- 
formation you give me. We are 
still in the Mission here, but God 
alone knows for how long. No 
word has reached me from 
Fathers Cuthbert and Paul, nor 
from Father Timothy. Looks as 
though the armies are still in 
Shenchow. At least no news 
has come from there indicating 
that they have left or that the 
Fathers have been forced out. 
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Telegraphed to Father Tim- 
othy on Wednesday. Asked for 
information regarding safety of 
Yuanchow as a stopping place. 


No answer yet. Telegraphed 
him again this morning inquir- 
ing about safety of Fathers 
there. Have not heard how af- 
fairs are down there since the 
outbreak last Sunday. Seems 
that all the Augustinians down 
there have been cleared out. 
Father Stanchi wrote from 
Changsha saying that Bishop 
Corbajal was in Yochow. He 
himself was still in his mission 
as late as the 19th inst. He 
stated that all Consuls had re- 
tired from Changsha. 

We are still anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of Fathers Cuth- 
bert and Paul, or at least to re- 
ceive some word from them be- 
fore the final evacuation of our 
Fathers. Better for yourself and 
Father Agatho to remain together 
at Paotsing. May God and His 
Mother keep us. Pray for me. 


Aprit 28TH, 1927 
[To FatHER PROVINCIAL] 


HINGS have come to such a 
© crisis here in Yungshunfu 
that we simply must flee to safer 
parts. The Monsignor has or- 
dered me to leave this Mission 
and make for Father Raphael’s 
Mission at Paotsing. I leave 
here next Monday morning, the 
second of May. 

Paotsing can hold out only a 
few days longer. We will then 
be forced to make for the Prov- 
ince of Kweichow to the city of 
Kweiyang. This is a_ long, 
dangerous journey over very 
high mountains. The sun at 
present is intensely hot. The 
trip is going to prove extremely 
far from safe. 

As soon as we leave this Mis- 
sion it will be looted. That is a 
foregone conclusion. In a very 


short time the hard work of five 
years will all be lost. 


We can 
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carry nothing with us. Valuables 
have been hidden. 

By the time you receive this 
letter God only knows where 
we'll be. Please pray for us. 

Our journey will be by mule, 
and will perhaps take over a 
month. God be praised. The 
Fathers travelling are: Agatho, 
Constantine, Raphael, Basil, An- 
thony, Theophane and Terence. 


(Signed) AcatHo PurtIxt, C.P. 


Aprit 30TH, 1927 
[To FATHER PROVINCIAL] 


URING the past week I have 
been sending letters and tele- 
grams to all our men still left 
in the Missions, and I have given 


them instructions to clear out as 
quickly as possible. It seems 
next to impossible that war 
should not come. I have done 
all I could to inform the Fathers 
in the North, viz.: Fathers Aga- 
tho, Raphael, Theophane, An- 
thony, Terence, Basil and Con- 
stantine, and also the Fathers in 
the South, viz.: Fathers Tim- 
othy, Gregory, Clement and 
Ernest. The Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph, accompanied by Father 
Quentin and Brother Lambert, 
set out for Kweichow on Easter 
Sunday. 

Fathers Cuthbert and Paul 
were finally driven out of Shen- 
chow, and, after several days of 
concealment, made their way to 


Jay 
Pade 
‘ 


; 
f 


K 


: 





EVEN THE CHINESE FIND THAT IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE. PHOTO TAKEN 
BY FATHER MCNANAMY, CHAPLAIN OF THE AMERICAN ASIATIC FLEET 
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FATHER CORMAC SHANAHAN, C. P., WITH SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. THE 
TWO LADS HAVE IMPROVISED A CHAIR FOR THEIR BABY SISTER. 


our Mission here in Chenki. So 
here we have these two Fathers 
and Fathers Cyprian, Jeremias 
and myself. 

Yesterday conditions took such 
a change that we could wait no 
longer. War seemed to be very 
imminent, and, in fact, appeared 
to be in action. The five of us 
set out in a desperate attempt 
to make Kweiyang, in the Prov- 
ince of Kweichow. We are not 
even sure that that place is safe 
any longer. But we have no 
other alternative. Going down 
to Hankow would mean not only 
passing many bandits without 
protection, but would run us 
directly into the fighting zone. 
So here we are, the five of us, 
with no further knowledge of 
the Fathers in the North, and 
only a little assurance from the 
Fathers in the South that up to 
a relatively recent date their 
places were in comparative 
safety. God only knows what 
will take place if war has already 
commenced. 

We are blocked some ten 
miles from here by a fierce band 
of robbers, and it is rather un- 
certain if we shall be able to 
pass them with our lives. Even 


though we do get away with 
our lives, we might be so stripped 
of everything that it will be im- 
possible for us to make our way 
into Kweichow. So we can truly 
say that, humanly speaking, 
there is little or no hope. Our 
one comfort is that we have done 
our very best up to the pres- 
ent to be faithful. We are in 
God’s hands for whatever He 
wishes to do with us. We have 
a long, long way ahead of us, 





es 


WOMAN SHREDDING PUMPKIN FOR DYEING PURPOSES, 
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and should we be robbed I dread 
to think of what will take place 
thereafter. We are in ex- 
tremity, and now can only place 
our Trust in God and our 
Blessed Mother. 

It is hard to tell whether this 
letter will ever reach you. In 
fact, there is no post-office in 
the place where we now are. I 


shall have to hold this letter un-. 


til we reach the next large town 
or city. That city will prob- 
ably be the place where Father 
Ernest was taken captive by the 
bandits last year. Pray for us. 
God is good to allow us to ex- 
perience some of His sufferings 
and to know more and more our 
vocation to the Foreign Mis- 
sions means, 


Dominic LANGENBACHER, C. P. 


[From FaTHER QUENTIN] 


S WILL be noted from the 

foregoing letters, Father 
Quentin accompanied the Sisters 
of St. Joseph in the flight. The 
party left Yuanchow on Easter 
Sunday. The first direct news 
of this party reached here a 
week or so ago. From Father 
Quentin’s letter, we quote the 
following paragraphs: 


ni 








at tun Of ¢26 














“It has been some time since 
you heard from me, but I am 
still alive and perfectly healthy. 
I am travelling again, but this 
time I do not know where we 


are going. I am just trying my 
best to keep the Sisters from fall- 
ing into the hands of the bandits, 
etc. Just now we are in another 
Province, further inland than 
Hunan. 


“We were two weeks aboard 
boat reaching here. From here 
the only means of travel is over- 
land. So the Sisters have a 
cheerful prospect of a month or 
more travelling by chairs car- 
ried over high mountains, sleep- 
ing in Chinese huts, which in the 
States would not be considered 
good enough for animals, eat- 
ing whatever chance may bring 
our way! 

“TI am awaiting definite in- 
structions from our Bishop be- 
fore going further. This town 
is safe, has no warring armies, 
and is free from bandits. So it 
is not a bad place to stay while 
waiting for my instructions. We 
have been here a week already, 
but I cannot expect word from 
the Bishop for at least another 
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week. What that word will be 
I do not know, since I have been 
entirely out of touch with cur- 
rent news. Either he will tell 
us to stay where we are until 
conditions clear up, or to try to 
make our way into Indo-China. 
You know. that Indo-China is 
under French control, and would 
be perfectly safe once we reached 
there. In fact, it is only by 
getting into Indo-China that we 
can reach the coast in case it 
becomes necessary to go fur- 
ther. 


“I am feeling fine and dandy. 
Being used to China, this trip 
has had no extraordinary hard- 
ships for me. I can eat and 
enjoy Chinese food, and I can 
sleep anywhere. Of course, I 
have some worry about the 
good Sisters who are with me. 
Thank God, they are a wonder- 
ful band, and as game as can be. 
They are cheerful all day long, 
despite the anxiety they are 
under. Brother Lambert is also 
with me. I am the only priest 
in the crowd. We have two 
Chinese girls caring for the 


Sisters, and both of the girls 
In all, 


want to become Sisters. 


THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH HAVE A CHINESE CONVERSATION LESSON WITH FATHER PAUL UBINGER, 
Cc. P., AND THE CHINESE TEACHER ON THE PROMENADE (!) DECK OF A SAMPAN. 
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we are seven. We manage to 
keep enough good humor to pre- 
vent these times from grating too 
much on our nerves. 

“Guess I'll not hear from you 
in quite some time, since I can 
give you no address, and, there- 
fore, mail cannot be directed to 
me. I am doubtful if this letter 
will ever reach you, but if it does, 
please tell all my friends not to 
worry about me. I have a 
happy faculty of coming through 
all difficulties .. .” 


[From FaTHER JEREMIAH] 


> ; a year ago one of our 
good benefactors sent us 


a fife for Father Jeremiah. The 
fife was soon on its journey to 
the Orient. Nothing further was 
heard about the fife until the 
following letter reached us in 
the latter part of June. The 
letter is dated April 23rd, 1927: 

“Yesterday I received the fife 
which you sent me on July 26th 
of last year. It was none the 
worse for its long journey, and 
I was certainly glad to receive it. 
If nobody else can use it, I can 
at least use it to add to our 
National celebrations over here. 





“Today, as I write, there are 
several thousand of the popu- 
lace gathered at the market- 
place celebrating the victory of 
the Southerners at Nanking and 
Shanghai. 

“The real trouble in China 
is both political and religious. 
It is a mighty hard job for our 
Prefect to dictate any course of 
action for us. You have no 
doubt learned that when the 
Sisters of St. Joseph left Yuan- 
chow two Chinese virgins, who 
wished to become Sisters, accom- 
panied them into Kweichow. 
Because these two girls suc- 
ceeded in escaping, the new pol- 
itical party went after them to 
bring them back and make ex- 
amples of them on the streets 
of Yuanchow. The Kweichow 
soldiers who formed a guard for 
the Sisters on their journey fired 
upon the pursuing soldiers. 
Meantime, the Catholic Mission, 
where Father Timothy was stay- 
ing all alone, was rushed by the 
populace, and only after much 
risk and effort on Father Tim- 
othy’s part, together with the 
timely return of Father Greg- 
ory, who had accompanied the 
Sisters’ party to the boat, did 
the people get out of the Mis- 
sion with their lives. This rush 


upon the Mission was caused ° 


by a soap-box orator, who told 
the people that the foreigners 
had escaped. I have not heard 
any further developments of this 
affair. : 

“We do not intend to leave 
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Gemma’s League 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR 
MONTH OF JULY 


Masses Said 6 
Masses Heard 24,563 
Holy Communions 16,218 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament 63,195 
Spiritual Communions 536,783 
Benediction Services 12,653 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 159,488 
Stations of the Cross 11,215 
Visits to the Crucifix 54,528 
Beads of the Five Wounds 306,054 
Offerings of Precious Blood 525,031 
Visits to Our Lady 28,442 
Rosaries ~ 31,057 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 4,803 
Ejaculatory Prayers 2,704,940 
Hours of Study, Reading 35,747 
Hours of Labor 58,709 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 23,984 
Acts of Zeal 74,919 
Prayers, Devotions 828,386 
Hours of Silence 27,749 
Hours of Divine Office 5,490 
Various Works 132,865 
Holy Hours 21 
Hymns 12,000 





until we are absolutely forced 
to do so. I can only say in a 
general way that the outlook is 
black, and, although so unworthy, 
there may be suffering for us 
in the not distant future. 

“Please pray for us, and have 
all our friends pray for us, that 
if we be called upon to suffer 
we shall have courage to suf- 
fer perseveringly and with pa- 
tience and resignation. May 
God bless you and all our good 
benefactors.” 


From FATHER RAPHAEL 


ATHER RAPHAEL VANCE, 
C. P., is one of the pioneer 
Passionists in China. He was a 


member of the first band to set 
sail for China. From his recent 
letters, we quote the following: 

“Just a line to let you know 
that owing to the serious state 
of affairs over here it has become 
necessary for us to evacuate Hu- 
nan. It is more than likely that 
we shall all repair to Kweichow 
Province for safety. 

“The people here would like 
me to stay, and have tried to 
persuade me todo so. However, 
I have received orders from 
Monsignor Dominic, our Pre- 
fect Apostolic, and he probably 
knows what is best. Orders are 
orders, so I shall cheerfully 
obey. It is certainly hard to 
leave our work here. 


“As soon as I received my in- 
structions to leave, I got in touch 
with an old friend of mine, Gen. 
Tzen. He was formerly sta- 
tioned in my district here, and 
during his stay we became real 
friends. I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of his letter to me. 
It speaks for itself. It will prove 
beyond doubt that the Chinese 
people did appreciate all we have 
done for them, and that there is 
no reason to condemn all because 
some have proved ungrateful. 

“T shall try to keep you in- 
formed every week or so along 
the line of our march. Please 
pray for us and for our poor 
Christians. It is heart-breaking 
to have to leave them. May God 
soon give China peace and bring 
us back to our afflicted and sor- 
rowing flock.” 








“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (£ci. 7, 39.) 


INDLY remember in 

your prayers and 
good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers: 


CORNELIUS MAHONEY 
MARY MALONEY 








OSEPH G. SKELLY 
a PS ae 
AN L. GARRITY 


MRS. DARBY DEFFILY 
S. A. JACKARD 
MR. 

JOHN 


MARY COONEY 
ELE 


LBSKOPF 


tt 
SOPHIE S. DOERSCHING 
MARY McGILLVRAY 
wee GARVIN 


J. POWERS MRS. C. A. LEBAUDA 


Pytte A & CAIG 
AGNES M 
CATHERINE ECCLES 
AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed, 
through the mercy of 
God, rest in peace. 
Amen. 



































“By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained.” (Hs. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken 
in China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


(Donations received up to July 15) 


CIRCLES: Conn., Annunciation $22.50; N. J., Holy 
Souls $7; Monte Marte Circle $36.50; St. An- 
thony’s $16; St. Gabriel’s $10; St. Joseph’s $14.50; 
St. Michael’s $1,065.75; N. Y., Good Shepherd 
$5; St. Gabriel’s $14; Penn. C. S. M. C. Unit 
$98.20. 


ALA.: erg ad T. P. $1; 
Sheffield, A. M. L. $1. 


CALIF.: Los Angeles, S M. B. $5; S. M. M. $10; 
_. a. Si: >. oe. Be. Be: Oakland, A. McC. $1; 
M. D. McS. $5; Sierra Madre, O. B. $1. 


CONN.: , Steno, ji [Bi O652F. Mi Co $1; 
g. G $1; Kensington, K. K. $2; C.:Mi K. $1; 
ry Haven, S.. MM. ©... $23 Waterbury, S.: ME. G. 

10 

D.°-C.: Washington, E. M. W. $1; S. N. D. $5; 
F. K. $2. 

ILL.: Chicago, E. S. $1; oe 5% a ¥. S. 48; 
M. E. S. $1; D. G. $2; F. M. $1; C. W. D. 
$6; V. C. T. $1.30; ae an M. B. D. $1; 
Le>W. $3; J." ¥. ‘i She; C. B. Si; ASC. 41; 
Joliet, M. DL. $1; Murphysboro, E. A. C. $5; 
Oak Park, A. D. H. $500; M. O. $2. 


IND.: Evansville, E. H. $1; Winchester, J. F. $2. 
— Dubuque, S. R. S. $4.61; Iowa City, S. M. X. 
5. 


Mobile, M. A. S. $1; 


KY.: Bardstown, The Jr. C. S. M. C. 
fort, G. S. S. +4 Louisville, 
E. a iM. $3; A. 
5. Mi. C. 36. 


MAINE: Castine, M. H. $2. 
MD.: Baltimore, A. T. $2; C. G. S. $1. 


MASS.: Allston, M. G. B. $5; Atlantic, G. E. LeB. 
$6; Boston, S. S. M. $1; J. P. B. $1; Anon. $3; 
C. H. G. $1; A. W. ‘+ H. McN. $4; Anon. $1; 

“9923 R. D. $1; Brockton, 

. M. ks a G. ©. ¢. S96; .0..G. 

S. C. $5; Brookline, M. Sa: am V. Win C488: 

A: 6. $1; Cambridge, B. S. $2; E. A. K. $2: 

Charlestown, C. $2; Chestnut Hill, M. B. $2; 

Dorchester, 1 J. McC. $8: N. i} G $1; J. F. A. 

$3; GM. M. $10; PL. McD. $1; .M: D. 

a 3. $1; Everett, S. A. McA. $2; W. M. 

A M. McK. $3; iy ag Plain, J. M. 

H. C. G. $10; Lowell, iS. Ls $2; E. C. 

i, ee Os ee ee $1; nly j. J. MacM. 

> & J. 225; B.C. 


$10; Frank- 
R.. M. C. $11.26; 
D. F. $1; J. M. J. $2; Nazareth, 


; 
, 
’ 
’ 
’ 


$1 
$1; 
$1; 
eg 
$2; 
$10; Malden, E. R. $3; 


yet Hillside, R. J. I. $5; Newton Center, 
J. S. $1; M. MacK. Pea] Newton Highlands, P. C. 


$1; ‘Norwood, M. $1; Pittsfield, A. R. N. 
Sti anew. "A. H. ee YS. McE. Sa; E. "Mack. $i; 

O'R. $1; Somerville, EF. W. KX. $1;'D. Ff. S. 
$1; MG $1: M. F. $1; E. V. W. $1; So. Boston, 
Le O’K. $3; Springfield, W. J. G. $3; S. M. P. 
$1; West Lynn, C. M. $1; West Roxbury, T. B. 
$2; C. P. M. $7; West Somerville, N. V. $2: 
M. P. $1; McMcL. $1; Weymouth, R. D. $1; 
Worcester, N. F, H. $1; M. A. H. $5; Yarmouth 
Port, N. H. $1. 


MINN.: New Munich, S. S. B. $6.22. 


MO.: Jennings, F. J. = $1; St. Joseph, A. M. $1; 
M. F. McC. $.50; A. S. $1; St. Louis, R. K. H. S. 
WEP DUM Meee Ww tek 


Sl: 2. me bi: -. G. 2k: MN: TR. 
$3; J. F. 93; Anon. $1; F. A. H. $1. 


WN. J.: Atalntic City, H. G. $4.70; L. M. $5; At- 
jlaatic Highiands, E. R. $1; Audubon, N. R. $1; 
Bayonne, A. S. G. $1; Belleville, M. V. B. $1; 
bk. A. &. 91.25; L. M. $1;Bioomfield, F. McE. 32; 
H. L. B. $5; Camden, W. H. H. $5; Clitfside, 
Fk. F. $1; Convent Station, S. R. H. $5; E. Or- 
ange, J. S. ss Bas C. B. $2.30; E. A. H. $5; 
WwW. of. 920; L.-L.: 66;-C. Oc. $3: A: O76 8150: 
Edgewater, J. B. $1; Edgewater Park, K. F. $2; 
Euzabeth, A. M. $10; G. S. 410; G. E. S. $9; 
A. A. $5.66; A. F. $10; Fort Lee, J. F .C. $1; 
Grantwood, I. G. $10; A. L. $1; Hackensack, 
k. F. M. $1;Haddon Heights, E. 

Harrison, Il. F. $15; C. K. $1; 
Hoboken, J. J. C. $8; Irvington, ’A. F. $i: 
$1; Jersey City, W. M. $2; L. C. $2; 
M. A. F. $1; M. F. $1; M. McL. $10; P. 
J. McG. $1; M. McK. $2; A. T. $2; M. 
J. A. S. $2; B. <%= S 

: M. H. + + : 


Sa; sé... &. &. 
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field Park, C. H. $1; Ridgewood, 7 $1; 
Roselle, C. L. $2; Secaucus, C. S& Bas ML ‘: M. 
$1; South Orange, = Vt $3; Anon. $2; B. 
McD. $1; C. B. $1; Summit, R. W. $2; Union 
City, M. McL. $1; A. D. $5; K. L. $2; M. W. 
$1; F. H. $1; K. C. $5; Anon. $1; R. P. $2; 
F. J. G. $2; E. M..$1; M. W. N. $2; Anon. 
$1.50; M. & S. $1; M. N. , a. 
L M. $5; a. G88: 8: D. 
[Mec fa; M1 $8; 8.8. 4 
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$5: B. M. $5: M. E. M. $1: E. McC. 

$1: V. R. $1: M. P. $1; L. P. $1; M. T. 
Ventnor City. J. * H. $2; Weehawken, » & od ; 
K. G. ain} J, B. O'S. $6: M. B. $3; K. G. $5; 
A. 'S, $1: D. $1; I. S. $1; West New York, 
J. F..$1; S° i S. $10; E. McK. $9; J. R. $10; 
M. S. $3: E. McK. $7: West Ke J. M. P. 
$1; Woodcliff, M. T. $116.50; J. W. U. $1. 


N. Y.: Astoria, Anon. $1: J. oe 
Brooklyn, J. B. $10; W. «i 
M. Li) RS $8 A.C. G. $2; 
$1; Anon. $1: Anon. $1: 

B. $1313. 3. W. 81¢ 5. B 
































McG. $5; L. H. O’°C. $2; M. S. $2; C. B. $1; 
N. G. $5; G. B. $5; D.-C. $2; J. E. E. $1; C. L 
$1; C...L...$2; De J. C.$8;-M EB. McC. $10; 
L. M. T. $2; M. P. D. $1; M.S: $2; A. C. G 
sk: Tem $7; M. C. 96; -M. G. 98; P. J. 
$1; F. J. F. $5; J. F. O. $5; M. D. $15; S. G 
$1; B. F. $1; A. McG. $1; Anon. $5; Dunkirk, 
GG. Bi ra P. W. $1; Elmhurst, M. L. $5; 
Free pe . B. $2; Glendale, | Ae > $1; Hollis, 


M. & M. EB. 2. $10; Huntington, L. S. $2; M. 
McN. $10; " Jackson Heights, A te: 2262 1.. K. 
$1; Kingston, J. McN. $1; Anon. ca" Long Island 
City, | 7 eR a" A. H. $2; F $2; E. K. 
$10; ae pS $5; New York City, im 
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Anon. $1; Niagara 
wood Heights, K. O. * 
$10; oe =. ; oo P. G. $ 
A. D. $1; G. A. D. $1; nieaiana ‘Duyvil, J. 
Thompson, M. W. $1; West Brighton, M. 

A. T. $1; A. T. $1; Woodhaven, J. W. 
Woodside, Cc. ORB, $1; ey. sj H. 

T. B. S. $11.50; J. B. $11; J. » oor Anon. 
$1; A. V. McK. $2. 


N. D.: Bismarck, M. J. $1. 


OHIO: Bellefontaine, by ri es Cincinnati, S. 
M. E. $2; C. R. $1; i $i: F. S. $2; M. A. S. 
$5; Anon. $2; C. K. vst: M. P. $14; Anon. $1; 

M. F..$3: 3. W. $5; Anon. $1; A. LL. Sis W. 
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Defiance, T. B. $2; Girard, A. C. $4; “98 
R. K. $5; Lockland, Anon. $1; Louisville, M. 
$5; Niles, Anon. $i; Painesville, W. E. Me $1; 
Warren, H. L. $6; West | cane C.S. & F. $5; 
Youngstown, ) ie 


OKLA.: Tulsa, H. J. ns “ 
ORE.: Portland, F. C. $3. 


PENN.: ey ae S. M. S. $25; Aiton, OS Re he 
Bradford, M. $1; Bristol, M. ¥. ©, St: Bryn 
Mavr, be “oF Butler, F. A. $5; Carnegie, A. 
M. F. $14; Columbia, H. G. "$5.80; DeLancey, 
A. H. $2; East Pittsburgh, T. J. C. $1; Edge- 
wood Park, C. S. $48.32; Erie, C. J. L. $1; Etna, 
J. F. $5; Greensburg, N. C. $1; Hawley, N. C 
$1; Homestead Park, M. E. $5; Jeannette, 
B. S. $2; Jersey = BS . 8 $3; Johnstown, G. 
U. $1; Kane, A. B. G. $3; Kittaning, $1; 
Lehighton, J. B.. $i; McKees rt, Mich: $1; 

oe H. Z. M. $1; C . ©. $1; M. McG. 
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ae $1; RG. 'W. 8: Nees ae $5: 
a i $1; Sa A, eae I. M. $2; M. C. $2; 
M2: M.N. sis} E. A. G. $2.50; D. P. McG. 
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$1; Swissvale, G. N. $3; B 
W. T. $1; A. B. $5; Swoyersville, 
Tower City, J. J. C. $5; Tyrone, F. 
Uniontown, V. R. $2; ‘Wilkes-Barre, M. 
C. H. $2.50; S. S. B. $63; S. N.S. ; 
$2; Williamsport, C. W. $1; C. W. $1; Woodlawn, 
. G. $139.15; Woodville, —. i. Pe ‘$1. 

R: i: Newport, J. - $1; M. ed =e M. C. $12; 
Providence, I. M. ot. R. J. . $1; Anon. $1; 
Valley Falls, S. MOA A. $11 

S. D.: Bonesteel, ia MeN. $5; Sioux Falls, D. E. $1. 


TENN.: Nashville, K. H. $1. 


TEXAS: Devine, S. M. B. $1.60; Hallettsville, S. 
I. W. $2; San ——_ J. M. $1; Victoria, S. M: 
P. C. $6; S: M0. B. 36. 

UTAH: Milford, F. J. D. $2. 

WASH.: Wenatchee, N. D. $2. 


. VA.: Gratfon, J. as m $1; a a Cove, J. R. 
$3; Wheeling, O. A L. $2; M. McC. $1. 


WIS.: Appleton, K. v. H. $1; Arnott, C. B. $6; 
Blenker, J. J. L. $1; eT . J. H. $50; 
ee my M. $3; Milwaukee, A. ag R. S. 
$10; L. $3; A. J. ok Sag $1: L. M. $2; 
M. O. B Meas W. E: Si; 2 ». $1; N. S. $1; 
RB. B. fi: New Holstein, F. * $2; Oshkosh, A. 

. B. $5; Rice Lake, R. H. $7; St. Cloud, J. H. 
EP agama S. C. $1; A. H. $1; Trevor, A. 
- $1.20. 


HAWAII: Honolulu, Set. J. J. F. $5. 
CANADA: Cape Breton, C. M. $1; New Bruns- 
wick, D. McN. $1; Meyronne, F. K. $1; On- 


tario, T. W. $1; W. P. $1; M. F. G. $1; Quebec, 
S. -M. -D...S...$4. 


BELGIUM: Wondelgelm, E. L. $20. 
FRANCE: Paris, S. H. $100. 
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If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a certain buying power and 
it-surely carries a blessing. WVhich do you want—the Box or the Bank? You . 


can have both, if you wish 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Please write or print Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a 


Name and Address » 


very plain. Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Bigs Painless Giving 36 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you 
put into them you will probably not miss. 

















This is a sort of painless giving. 

















UR representative has called 

at the Brunswick Laundry, 

220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., and made a thorough in- 
spection of the Largest Laundry in 
America. He was astonished to find 
cleanliness and sanitation brought to 
perfection; he has found over 800 Em- 
ployees, cheerful, healthy and _ satisfied 
with their jobs, their pay and their em- 
ployers. Patrons are always invited to 
visit this large plant and see for them- 
selves the process of washing and iron- 
ing. The Brunswick Laundry’s policy 
has always been fair play to all em- 
ployees and customers. We gladly 


recommend this firm to our readers. 















Protestant: Catholic : Passionist: 


Fidelis of the Cross 


James Kent Stone 


By WALTER GEORGE SMITH, A. M., LL.D 
and HELEN GRACE SMITH 


Of this inspiring biography, the Charleston 
Gazette says: “This book is a record that no 
religious person, be he Catholic, Jew or Pro- 
testant, should be deprived of reading.” The 
story of James Kent Stone, who became a 
zealous Passionist after having been an 
Episcopalian minister is here presented as a 
compelling spiritual drama. 


Illustrated. | Post-paid $5.20 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 





Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWINGSPIRITUALBENEFITS: 


. _— One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
While Living: Mass in pee edaulek Meusen aeons 
the world on these Feasts: 

Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 22, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 28, St. John, Evangelist 





. One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death: Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass 


and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within 
the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 


Furthermore : 


Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in 
consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official 
Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living and the 
Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in amounts 
to suit your own convenience. 











aii . PLEASE WRITE TO: 
ONG AFTER you are 
pee an ty per The Passionist Missionaries 
own, membership m_ the 
Passionist Chinese Mission 
Society will entitle you to 
the spiritual helps you may Union City New Jersey 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 





Care of Tue Sicn 

















